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That Mid-Day Rush 


A Problem Which Can Be, and Has Been Solved, 
by Building Up a Short Day Selling Staff 


HAT are the actual selling 
hours in your store? Do 
you do the bulk of your 


business between ten in the morning 
and four in the afternoon? How 
can you best take advantage of this 
new habit of public buying? This 
is a particularly interesting problem 
because of the coming summer 
months, when the habit will be more 
prevalent even than it is now. 

At the third annual convention of 
the Store Managers’ Division of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, held this week at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., a 
suggestion was made that “if the 
public could be educated into shop- 
ping between eleven and five, or be- 
tween ten-thirty and four-thirty, 


the sales forces of department stores 
could be put down 25 per cent.” 
The idea was voiced as something 
new in merchandising practice. Vet- 
eran readers of the BooT AND SHOE 
RECORDER will remember that in 
1912 Andrew C. McGowin, then 
managing Wanamaker’s shoe de- 
partments, developed a selling sched- 
ule under which the ordinary staff 
of the store came to work at eight- 
thirty or nine in the morning and 
worked until lunch period; then re- 
sumed after the hour was over and 
worked until closing time; but in ad- 
dition to which there was an expert 
group of salesmen who came to work 
at ten o’clock in the morning and 
sold at high pressure until four in 
the afternoon, calling it a day. This 


short day selling staff took no regu- 
lar lunch period. If anyone wanted 
a bite to eat, there was an oppor- 
tunity to take it in the stock room 
in the shape of a sandwich at some 
ten minute period or so when the 
man could leave the selling floor 
without interfering with his cus- 
tomer contact. 

The idea of the short selling staff 
was that it covered the awkward 
jumps caused by lunch period. In 
shoe store practice it has been found 
that the salesman who ordinarily 
went to lunch at eleven-thirty might 
be tied up with a customer and find 
himself unable to start the schedule 
lunch periods of the day. It was 
necessary for some other salesman 
to take his place or for the lunch 
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periods to be pushed forward. In 
many cases the last salesman wasn’t 
able to go to lunch until three o’clock 
in the afternoon. The ordinary 
method was unsatisfactory because 
it made for irritation, indigestion 
and interference with public service. 

The McGowin plan was considered 
promotion. Anybody appointed to 
the short selling staff was considered 
a top-notch salesman and he had 


stores are criticized for spending too 
much in selling goods. There have 
been great changes because many 
store securities are being sold on the 
market and their published figures, 
showing cost of operation, “are dis- 
sected” by the investors. The ques- 
tion of how to save, with costs 
mounting, has been discussed in 
every store in the country, but no 
one yet has produced a panacea. 
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greater efficiency. The figure ia 
there to stay.” 

The very serious problem of the 
day in merchandising ‘practice is 
how to keep intelligent salespeople 
happy in their work and satisfied 
with their wages. The great dis- 
parity between compensation for 
skilled labor such as masons and 
bricklayers and labor equally skilled 
in selling in stores has worked to 


certain rights and prerogatives. 


Now comes the suggestion 
by Geo. B. Johnson, president 
of the R. H. White Co. of 
Boston and president of the 
Retail Trade Board of the 
Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, to develop the six-hour 
continuous day for both effi- 
ciency and economy. He out- 
lines it as follows: 

There is no question but 
that the selling division of 
the department store is over- 
manned, Mr. Johnson said, 
for a good part of the day. 
Customers are accustomed to 
see clerks standing around; it 
is rare to see the entire force 
engaged at one time. Then, 
at the time when trade be- 
comes brisk, the employees 
have to take time off for 
luncheon. On the other hand, 
Mr. Johnson pointed out, the 
public is accustomed to shop 
when it pleases to shop and 
such an innovation in an un- 
broken work day of six hours, 
with no time out for lunch, 
probably would bring what 
Mr. Johnson termed “sob sis- 
ters” into broadcasting that 
the stores were driving their 


Using the figures of the Harvard the disadvantage of the 











How Can We Sell Men the 


Summer-weight Shoe? 


T= one thing most needed in the shoe 
industry at the present time is some- 
thing which will stimulate the sale of 
men’s shoes. Two the solution of this prob- 
lem the summer-weight shoe has been 
dedicated. It is a radical departure from 
the accepted order of heavy soles for win- 
ter and summer. Men cannot be expected 
to change the habits of a lifetime over- 
night. But the entering wedge was firm- 
ly established last spring and summer 
and much has been accomplished. 

You will find, on page 47 of this week’s 
issue, a remarkable article under the 
heading, “Sell Men on the Unimportance 
of Durability.” Heaven knows this sounds 
radical enough and yet it is the one most 
vulnerable point in the male armor. He 
thinks he wants durability only because 
that is all he knows about shoes. It is the 
only footwear feature which he has ever 
managed to grasp. It’s up to the trade 
to show him that there are other features 
—features much more important than the 
weight of the sole, particularly during the 
hot months. What these other features 
are and how they can be put across you 
will find in the article above referred to. 








stores. 
Some good method of com- 
pensating salespeople, not 
only in wages but in shorter 
hours, will have a_ beneficial 
effect. This is particularly 
true in shoe store service, 
where fashionable merchan- 
dise necessitates a real skill 
in the choice of the right 
shoe and style to harmonize 
with the color of clothes and 
fabrics. 

A good professional shoe 
store salesman sells service 
first and shoes after. The 
customer has all of the pro- 
fessional services that a doc- 
tor or dentist can give. A 
salesman is required to diag- 
nose the condition of the foot 
as well as the desire of the 
person for fashion. 

Store work is figured on a 
basis of selling, and salaries 
are made accordingly. We 
recommend a consideration of 
the short selling day in your 
store as a reward for better 
salesmanship and as a means 
of bridging the lunch period. 


Two Papers Used in 


employees into their graves. 





It is high time to make use of them. 


Big Publicity Stunt 


| Two newspapers, the Hous- 





This probably would be the 
same result, he said, if the 
work day was set at three hours. 
Mr. Johnson, who is a past presi- 
dent of the association, spoke of the 
changes from the old days of store 
management — when the owner 
“hired and fired”—before the days 
of personnel and store managers, 
and when advertising had not yet 
been recognized as a_ profession 
Stores varied in size and in the lines 
they carried. Today they are very 
much alike, both in type of buildings 
and in prices and articles sold. The 
factor of service, Mr. Johnson said, 
in the past fifteen years, probably 
has become the most important fac- 
tor to make one store stand above 
its competitors. But in giving ser- 
vice, he advised, service must be in 
proportion. “A thing is worth all it 
costs if it doesn’t cost too much.” 
The speaker also pointed out that 


School of Business Administration, 
for 400 to 500 stores throughout the 
country, Mr. Johnson said the fig- 
ures of 15.4, 15.4 and 16.2 per cent 
for salaries and wages for 1922, 
1923 and 1924 showed an increase 
of over one-third in the cost of dis- 
tribution compared to the days when 
11 per cent was set for this item for 
the fall season and 11 to 11.5 per 
cent for spring. This increase is an 
index that business is’ good in the 
United States, where the people as 
a whole are employed and at the 
highest wages ever known; more- 
over, the people are spending their 
money. If they did not have this 
increase, and spend it, the depart- 
ment stores would not have the busi- 
ness they now enjoy. Cutting wages 
is a very dangerous thing, Mr. John- 
son said. “Don’t cut wages; get 


ton Post-Dispatch and the 


Houston Chronicle, recently were 
used by the retail shoe merchants of 
that city in one of the most outstand- 
ing pieces of cooperative publicity 
ever attempted in this country. Lib- 
eral space was devoted by both papers 
to an editorial treatment of style 
problems of the day, as well as to 
many other subjects of real interest 
to their readers and of benefit to the 
merchants participating in the cam- 
paign. The Post-Dispatch carried 
in the neighborhood of 16 pages of 
paid advertising and editorial treat- 
ment. 

In an earlier account of this mer- 
chandising stunt mention was made 
only of the Chronicle, making it ap- 
pear by inference that the Chronicle 
was the only newspaper used, where- 
as the Post-Dispatch collaborated as 
well—most effectively. 
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Sell Men on the Unimportance 


of Durability 
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Style and Comfort the Best Bets in the Summer 


HE return to 
normalcy 
of the men’s 


shoe business de- 
pends to a great ex- 
tent on the success 
of the summer- 
weight. It is the 
logical shoe for 
warm weather wear, 
and the idea is 
fundamentally cor- 
rect, but it needs 
energy, enthusiasm 
and intelligent han- 
dling to firmly es- 
tablish it in the 
minds of the public 

The vast army of 
retail shoe mer- 
chants and retail 
clerks are the 
mouthpieces 
through which the 





the heavy brogues 
winter and summer 
regardless of com- 
fort, sanitation or 
style. 

What would hap- 
pen to the automo- 
bile business if the 
public bought cars 
for durability 
alone? Light truck 
dealers would in- 
crease their output 
and pleasure 
car manufacturers 
would go out of 
business. Automo- 
bile dealers are far 
wiser; they sell new 
models, style, speed, 
roadability, com- 
fort and appearance, 
and let the public 
take durability for 


= -_ their Hooking up summerweight shoes with the straw hats is the -—y ‘ 41 

ideas and impres- =jeading merchandising experiment of this year. And it has Ss 35 oy 
sions of the shoe all the elements of success, too what the men’s shoe 
business. The ob- E retailers must do if 


ject of this article 
is to give them a 
few ideas on selling summerweights 
so that they will sell them correctly 
and permanently. 


O correctly sell any article, the 

first consideration should be the 
state of mind and requirements of 
the prospective customer. First let 
us see what these are. Mr. Average 
Buyer comes to the shoe store at the 
present time, and has for several 
years, seeking, above all, durability. 
Listen to the conversation of most 
any shoe salesman and his customer. 
While style, fit and general appear- 
ance are mentioned, “How long will 
this pair wear?” and “How long the 
last pair wore” creep into the con- 
versation more frequently than any 
other expressions. In eight cases 


out of ten the sale is either made or 
lost on the wear of men’s shoes. 
Thus it would seem that the frame 
of mind or the requirements of the 
average buyer are not particularly 
favorable to summerweights, as no 
retail merchant can claim any great 





they wish to bring 











durability for shoes of this type. 

Why should the public seek dura- 
bility above anything else in shoes 
when in other items such as hats he 
seeks seasonable, comfortable ma- 
terials regardless of how long they 
will wear? After the war shoes 
seemed to be singled out as the 
target for newspaper propaganda, 
and the public was led.to believe 
that no matter what price they paid 
they were being “held up.” The re- 
sult was that the customer came to 
the shoe store on the offensive, pre- 
pared to do battle for his rights. 
The merchant took the defensive, 
and while the customer raved about 
prices he tried to quiet him by tell- 
ing how long his shoes would 
wear. He then turned to hi$S manu- 
facturer and demanded heavy soles 
and heavy grain uppers more suited 
for hard labor than street and busi- 
ness wear. The result has been the 
stagnation of the men’s shoe busi- 
ness, as the public have recognized 
no change of season but simply worn 


the men’s shoe busi- 
ness back to normal. They must 
stress comfort, appearance and style 
as the important factors in men’s 
shoes and impress upon the customer 
that for summer wear, durability is 
secondary, as the conservation of 
his energy during the warm months 
depends upon light shoes. 


OW do they handicap a horse in 

a race? They give him more 
weight to carry, as that is a sure 
means of retarding his speed and isa 
decided handicap. A man wearing 
heavy soled, heavy grain shoes in the 
summer when weather conditions do 
not require extra protection for the 
feet, is surely wasting energy carry- 
ing extra weight and walking under 
a heavy handicap. 

The retail merchant must sell his 
clerks the idea that summerweights 
for warm weather wear give the cus- 
tomer full value, as they give 
the wearer additional energy and 
strength which he uses up dragging 
heavy shoes around at a time when 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 49] 
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Is There Too Much “Art” In 
Shoe Advertising? 


by an invasion of “art.”  Illus- 

trators of shoe advertising, in 
their striving after new effects, 
striking ensemble and artistic back- 
grounds, oftentimes defeat the very 
purpose of the advertisement, and 
that is to sell shoes. 

What would happen to a _ shoe 
salesman who presented for the in- 
spection of a customer a shoe all 
wrapped up in flowers and scrolls 
and pretty things? He would be 
suspected of mild intoxication or 
mental deficiency. When a thing is 
to be sold, every salesman knows 
that it must be shown to the cus- 
tomer separately and alone, with no 
other distracting element. No good 
salesman will try to sell a woman 
a shoe and a pair of hosiery at the 
same time. We would never dream 
of showing her a shoe and at the 
same time hand her a bunch of 
flowers to smell, or a picture to ad- 
mire. 

Here are a few examples of re- 
cent “art in advertising.” The illus- 
trations of the shoes are good, well 
drawn, beautifully lined, and would 
have been exceedingly attractive had 
the artist left off the “trimmings.” 


Si: advertising is threatened 


No. 1—Here is a beautiful shoe, 
placed against a ben day background 
that brings out the white vamp and 
the trimming of the quarter and 
tongue. But the artist was not con- 
tent with that. He added for good 
measure a series of curves and vines 
and dinguses, and then put in a 
pretty girl doing something with a 








No. 4—The idea of a background 
is good, but this one is wrongly 
placed and makes the heel seem 
to have a backward tilt 





No. 1—Girl, scroll work and back- 

ground all compete with the shoe 

for attention. Entirely too much 
art, says the author 
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No. 2—Try to rivet your atten- 
tion on the shoe. It can’t be done 
with those two girls in the picture 





No. 3—The author doesn’t like 
the “umbrella holder” nor the 
curved line which takes the eye 
right down through the shoe to 

the lower left hand corner 





ball or a blossom, or something. See 
if you can fix your attention on the 
shoe! The girl will get your mind 
off the shoe in spite of all your con- 
centration. You just naturally want 
to see what it is that she is doing 
Drag your eyes away from the girl 
and the curves and vines and scrolls 
compete with the shoe for your at- 
tention. What a beautiful illustra- 
tion this might have been had the 
artist quit in time! 


No. 2—Two more girls in compe- 
tition with a very handsome shoe. 
More side issues! A suggestion of 
an automobile, a border that is too 
ornamental. Once more, try to 
rivet your attention on the shoe. 
Those pretty girls creep into your 
vision and pull your eye away from 
the thing the advertisement intends 
to sell—the shoe. 


No. 3—Another beautiful shoe 
that is handicapped in its desire to 
get your eye. That curved line leads 
your eye away from the shoe and 
down to the “umbrella holder” at the 
left. The hand-lettered headline 
also gets into the competition and 
cries out for attention. 


No. 4—A background is valuable 
only in its ability to emphasize, to 
bring out forcibly some particular 
part of the shoe. In this example 
the background conflicts with the 
lines of the shoe. The paneled 
effect of the background is wrongly 
placed. It gives the heel a back- 
ward tilt that is entirely an optical 
illusion. 


No. 5—This background empha- 
sizes the quarter of the shoe but lets 














No. 5—Would have been better 

had the whole background been 

black. The shoe quarter is em- 

phasized at the expense of the 
vamp 
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the forepart alone. What a fine con- 
trast this might have been had the 
entire shoe been placed against a 
solid black! This example is bet- 
ter than the others, however. The 
artist had an idea of showing a 
shadow behind the shoe and it was 
a good one. He did not go far 
enough with it, that is all. One of 
the big mistakes of an artist is that 
he goes too far or not far enough. 


No. 6—Here is a background that 
really adds something to the attrac- 
tiveness of the shoe. It serves to 
accent the pattern. It tells you at 
a quick glance that this is a golf 
shoe. Really this is one of the best 
shoe illustrations I have ever seen. 
Evidently the advertising man was 





No. 6—This is good because the 

background not only makes the 

shoe stand out but also pictures 

the use to which the shoe is to be 
put 
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] 
Too Much Durability 


The trouble with previous 


footwear is that most men 
subscribe strongly to the 
fetish of durability. 

Style and comfort are far 
more important in the sum- 
mer than is durability. 


stylish because it is light in 
appearance and has that look 
of coolness which everyone 
associates with summer wear- 
ing apparel, 

It is comfortable because it 
is light in weight. It helps 
men to conserve their energy 
during the warm months. 
They will go to almost any ex- 
treme in lightness of clothing 
in order to relieve their body 
of the burden which becomes 
intolerable during the hot 
months—but they don’t use 
the same line of reasoning 
when it comes to shoes. 

Try them—and see if they 
cannot be converted. Many 
thousands of them can. 








attempts to sell light weight | 


The summer weight shoe is |] 











able to restrain the artist and stop 
his nimble pencil just in time. 


No. 7—Gaze at this and then at 
the others. Here is a shoe sitting 
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on a base—perky and snappy. It 
demands your attention. There is 
not one distracting element about it. 
Try to pull your eye away from it! 


Years ago a rule was established 
by an advertising man who had ex- 
perimented with all sorts of illus- 
trations. He had found that certain 
pictures of merchandise sold goods. 
Certain others did not. So he de- 
clared that never again would he 
permit any illustration to appear 
that in the slightest degree inter- 
fered with or competed with the 
goods shown. All “art” and “deco- 
rative effect” were banned. Back- 
grounds that did not emphasize cer- 
tain points of the merchandise were 
eliminated. All flowers, scrolls, girls, 
birds, and extraneous matter were 
rigorously cut out. » 

That rule is a good one for shoe 
advertisers to follow. 











No. 7—Nothing here but the shoe 


on a base—yet how effective. 

There is nothing to do but look 

at the shoe—no distracting art 
work 


The Unimportance of Durability 


extra weight is entirely unnecessary. 
He must impress upon his clerks 
that they are not doing their cus- 
tomers any favors by selling long 
wearing heavy shoes, as the energy 
and strength conserved to the cus- 
tomer by wearing summerweights 
more than offsets.the difference in 
wear. 

This should be explained to the 
customer in the strongest terms 
possible, giving him the exact truth 
about the comfort and wear, and if 
the customer then insists upon buy- 
ing shoes for durability alone it 
would be wise to sell him heavier 
shoes, as such a customer will only 
make trouble for the store which 
forces lightweights upon him. There 
will be enough others impressed 
with the idea, and later experience 
such comfort that they will spread 
the lightweight propaganda to such 





[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47] 


an extent that the durability buyers 
will finally be induced to try a pair. 

No one type of shoe is suited for 
every man and there is no doubt 
that some men are so hard on their 
footwear that they require a heavier 
built shoe. Other men are most un- 
reasonable in their demands; they 
complain after an ordinary shoe has 
given long service. No matter how 
long a shoe may wear, it is not long 
enough for this type of customer. 
The retail clerk should use his judg- 
ment on both the possibility of the 
summerweight giving the scuffing 
walker satisfaction and the possi- 
bility of its giving the continual 
complainer satisfactory service. 
Just as he should use his selling 
ability to sell the right type of man 
the summerweight, he should also 
steer the wrong type of man away 
from it. The wrong type are in the 


minority, and with a little study they 
can be picked out. As they are usu- 
ally the loudest talkers, a complaint 
about wear from one may dampen 
the enthusiasm of an entire retail 
force for the summerweight. 

Another point that should be em- 
phasized by the retail merchant is 
that the light shoe is the correct 
style. Most men wish to be cor- 
rectly dressed and, unlike women, 
they never read the style magazines 
or have a suit that must be matched, 
so they depend upon the retail sales- 
man to enlighten them upcen the cor- 
rect mode in footwear. If the retail 
salesman will emphasize the fact 
that the well dressed man considers 
the lightweight the proper style for 
summer, the average buyer will be 
inclined to give this style consider- 
ation. 
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The Next Great Advance 


S the next great forward movement of the trade 

going to be in the direction of selling more 
men’s shoes? The RECORDER senses a greater in- 
terest in men’s shoe distribution for the months of 
May, June and July than has been common for 
five years. 

We want to pay compliment to the merchants 
of Erie, Pa. They developed a page with the bold 
heading “Men Demand Distinctive Shoe Styles for 
Summer.” Fifty per cent of the page is news of 
men’s shoes, “what to wear” and “better dress ;” 
the balance of the page being strong ad copy on 
getting more men’s shoes sold right. 

It is publicity of that sort that will do more good 
to emphasize men’s footwear than any other means 
of stimulating demand. Some of the copy is from 
the RECORDER News Release, and the merchants 
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very cleverly rewrote other articles, making the 
page very pertinent to the subject of men’s shoes. 
This cooperative effort will continue in a similar 
page on men’s shoes to be run every Sunday during 
the best selling months. 

The RECORDER stands ready to aid in the con- 
struction of similar news copy efforts which, with 
the combination of retail advertising, puts over 
effectively the idea of getting more men’s shoes 
sold right. 

It is high time some real effort was made to dis- 
tribute more men’s shoes. Production follows very 
closely distribution in these days of speedy order- 
ing and small stocks? Study the alarming decrease 
in men’s shoe production, which certainly has a 
corresponding decrease in shoe store sales to men. 
The natural parallel is less profit in men’s shoe dis- 
tribution. Here are the figures: 

Feb., 1926 Jan.,1926 Dec.,1925 Feb., 1925 Feb., 1924 

6,672,486 6,855,325 7,148,078 7,137,121 7,344,367 
From which we see that the 

decrease between Feb., 1926, and Feb., 1925, is 464,635 


decrease between Feb., 1926, and Jan., 1926, is 182,839 
decrease between Feb., 1926, and Feb., 1924, is 671,881 


Again, 
Jan.,1926 Dec.,1925 Nov.,1925 Jan.,1925 Jan., 1924 Jan.,1923 
6,854,585 7,148,078 6,924,789 7,659,263 7,869,978 9,104,717 
Showing a 
decrease between Jan. 1926, and Jan., 1025, of 804,678 
decrease between Jan., 1926, and Jan., 1924, of 1,015,393 
decrease between Jan., 1926, and Jan., 1923, of 2,250,132 


Combining the months of January and February for the 
years 1926 and 1925, we have: 
1926, 18,527,811; 1925, 14,796,384 
or a decrease of 1,268,573. 
Compare these figures as one will, one tremendous fact 
constantly sticks out—the word 
DECREASE 


Unpleasant in the highest extreme, yet an ever-present 
urge and spur to that action so vitally needed. 

Trusting these figures may prove of some interest to 
you. 


These comparisons are simply of certain months’ 
production. A similar drop over a period of a 
year is still more alarming. 

Women’s shoes have shown an increase. Why, 
therefore, this constant decrease in men’s shoes? 
Let us put every effort back of the summer shoe 
campaign to bring about a better appreciation on 
the part of men of footwear for each season. The 
summer weight shoes sold now mean winter weight 
shoes sold later. Colored shoes sold for “day- 
time-wear” mean black shoes sold for “after dark.” 
Sport shoes sold mean an extra pair. Put more 
pep in men’s shoe selling. 


The “90 Day” Dead Line 


Brad how long should a style shoe remain on 
the shelves? 

Some of the best operators, merchants who are 
making money on style shoes, say that no shoe 
with a perishable quality should be kept longer 
than sixty days. That means a shoe of extreme 
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styling that may pass out of popular demand in a 
very short time. 

The RECORDER advances the opinion that every 
shoe merchant should set the dead line at ninety 
days, at least. A style shoe should be selling freely 
within thirty days after its arrival from the fac- 
tory. If it slows up after sixty days it should be 
drastically reduced in price. As the ninety-day 
period approaches it should be slaughtered. 

Many stores are cleaning house every thirty 
days. Shoes that seem to move too slowly are 
offered at reduced prices and if that does not clear 
them out a still deeper cut is made. 

No longer is it considered good business to de- 
lay the clearance sale until the end of the season. 
The habits of thinking are changing all along the 
line. Conservatism has no place in the present 
rapid pace of retailing. 


They All Serve 


HERE is a place in distribution for every type 

of store. The very small country genera! store 
serves in footwear because the public of that com- 
munity accepts the shoes it carries because of 
price and utility. A family shoe store in towns, 
large and small, serves wonderfully well in select- 
ing for the entire family footwear appropriate to 
the needs of the community. 

The department store, with its shoe department, 
has a place and function. The chain store with 
its methodical merchandise and methods, fits into 
the picture of distribution. Best of all, the inde- 
pendent retail shoe merchant who is the selector 
of footwear for his community in the right fashion, 
and particularly in the right fitting, is continuing 
to be an increasing factor in getting more shoes 
sold right. 

Large or small, they are all serving the purpose 
of shoe distribution. No 
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movement comes with particular effectiveness, in 
that it indicates that there is opportunity in the 
shoe business for the independent merchant who 
will use his brains and buying power as the direct 
interpreter of what the community wants. The 
greater the style the more necessary the quick- 
witted independent merchant who knows what to 
put on his shelves, who knows what the public 
wants and can reconcile both. Here is the very 
distinct statement of the Distribution Conference: 

“Future of Chain Store Movement: In some . 
trades and in some sections of the country the 
chain store movement has probably nearly reached 
the point of saturation. Well-managed unit stores, 
handling a carefully selected line of products and 
giving service, are always going to hold a very 
large proportion of the total business. There is 
still great opportunity for the growth of chain 
stores, however, in the Middle West and West, and 
in country towns. 

“On the whole they will undoubtedly continue 
to grow and to have a beneficial influence in the 
improvement of merchandising methods and con- 
ditions. There is a definite tendency in the retail 
field for individual stores to cater to different 
strata of demand. Stores carrying high class 
goods and specializing in elaborate service cater 
to the well-to-do classes. Chain stores cater to the 
great class of people who are willing to perform 
some of the marketing functions themselves by go- 
ing to the store, paying cash and carrying the 
goods home.” 




























As Perishable as Fruit 


HOE men have been saying that the shoe busi- 
ness was like the millinery business. It’s more 
like the fruit business—just as perishable as 
bananas. Some of the high style shoes now being 
shown are even more per- 





one is a real menace to 


progress in the develop- How to Make “Style” Money 


ment of the other, for they 


all have a place. The in- na eg werd in the = — dealer at work? Stop and 
tense competition of retail- Pat allbbce ex y a, a por te watch next time you pass 
ing in some cities shows 40 one merchant who is really enjoying the his fruit stand. Note how 
per cent more shoe stores shoe business because he is making carefully he goes over his 


numerically, than five years money: 
ago, puts the whole trade 


business through public ap- and prevents loss. 


proval of merchandise and It seems to be good business to have brief. Would it not be well 
methods. It is not fair to a small sale every 30 days rather than to regard style shoes in 
to wait six months and take a big loss on the light of bananas? Why 


trade to call it a menace. ° Age gy oe not emulate the_ Italian 


Therefore, the conclusion “Watch your stock and keep the skids |} fruit man and keep an eye 
of the National Distribu- greased,” has never been improved roving over the stock all 


any one division of the 


tion Conference as to the upon. 
future of the chain store 


“June 1, get ‘em in. July 1, get ple, peach, pear or banana. 


. ; *em out.” Repeating that formula each . 
on the basis of fighting for month keeps his style shoes on the move And the life of a bunch of 





ishable. And, speaking of 
the fruit business, did you 
ever see an Italian fruit 

















stock, inspecting each ap- 


bananas is exceedingly 






the time to pick out the bad 
ones and get rid of them? 
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A Neighborhood Store With a 
$100,000 Future 


By O. K. Johnson 


architecture and _ con- 








OCHESTER shoe- 

men say: “Talk with 

ohn Schmanke, if 

you want to learn how to 
run a successful neighbor- 


hood shoe store.” 1925 


What Mr. Schmanke Has Accomplished 


ORE net 
profit in 


than in 


struction familiar in re- 
tail districts in America 
during the past decade. 
Now, in anticipation of a 
new long-term lease, John 
Schmanke is planning a 





A visit to Schmanke’s 
Boot Shop on Dewey Ave- 
nue is one of the “little 
journeys” you have read 
about. On an electric car 
it is a long ride by a devi- 
ous route. By automobile 
the route is more direct. 
But at best it is a lengthy 
trip out into what used to 
be considered the suburbs. 

If you drive out Dewey 
Avenue toward Lake On- 
tario to the north of the 
city, you get an impres- 
sion of a busy business 
street cutting straight 
through a populous resi- 
dential community. 
Schmanke’s Boot Shop is 


1924, not by in- 
creasing his 
volume but by 
more conserva- 
tive merchan- 
dising and by 
szreater care in 
buying, thereby 
creating a 
cleaner stock— 
fewer numbers 
to mark down. 
Rigid depart- 
mentization of 
his store and a 
system of stock 
control which 
has enabled 
him, among 
other things, 


John Schmanke 





new store front of the 
most approved type, an 
addition to the building 
which will doubie the 
store space, and an instal- 
lation of the most modern 
sort of furniture and 
equipment. 


USTOMERS of 

Schmanke’s Boot 
Shop are rather above the 
average of middle-class 
people, folks who appreci- 
ate good service in a store 
which brings fine foot- 
wear to them right in 
their home community. 
They want good merchan- 
dise and intelligent and 


situated in the busiest 
block of all, at a corner. 
It is the center of a group 
of several retail stores 
bringing a dozen lines of 
shopping merchandise and 
specialty merchandise con- 
veniently close to consum- 
ers right in their homes. 
Schmanke’s Boot Shop 
is now the only footwear 
store for a long distance 
north and south. It for- 
merly had two nearby 
competitors. But one 
store, it is said, killed itself by carry- 
ing poor merchandise; and the other 
succumbed to a combination of ail- 
ments—style mania and the epidemic 
of liquidation in 1920. Now the 
trading territory around Schmanke’s 
is some two miles or more square. 
In 1925 more than three thousand 
houses were built in this section, a 
small city in themselves. The city 
has purchased an entire block of land 
in this community and will erect, 
probably in 1928, a High School 
building large enough to care for 
three thousand pupils in Rochester’s 
northwest section. Kodak Park, 





greatly to in- 
crease his sales of men’s shoes with $2,000 less 
merchandise than -he formerly carried. 

Has been successful in determining a definite 
stock level for each department which he main- 
tains throughout the year—peaks being from Eas- 
ter to about May 1 and again on Sept. 1. 

Has achieved big volume on staple, bread and 
butter styles in the face of the almost universal 
demand for novelties. 

The major portion of his children’s stock is con- 
fined to one line. 


competent: personal ser- 
vice; they want plenty of 
time taken by the sales- 
men to assure good fit- 
ting; and they are willing 
to pay reasonable prices 
to the merchant who 
gives them what they 
want. John Schmanke 
finds that he holds their 
regular custom as long as 
he supplies the footwear 
and the attentive service. 














where the Eastman products are 
made, is in this district, together 
with the homes of several thousand 
Kodak workers. Altogether, the 
community affords a wonderful op- 
portunity for wideawake retailing. 
Some day the Schmanke business 
will be double its present volume. It 
is not too much to look forward to 
annual sales of a hundred thousand 
dollars; and that is big business for 
any neighborhood shoe store. 


HEN one _ approaches. the 
Schmanke store, one finds it 
representative of a good type of 


“Business is good,” 
says John Schmanke. The store 
showed a twenty per cent increase in 
January. Other stores in the city, 
he says, seem to have done equally 
well. But this experience is by no 
means universal in Rochester, for 
some stores report that they merely 
held their own in January. It is 
interesting to know that this gain 
was made without any advertising 
during the month. In January, 1925, 
a store circular was distributed 
through the community, at a cost of 
$105. This expense item was saved 
in 1926. Now the unanswered ques- 
tion in John Schmanke’s mind is: 
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“If I had spent some money for ad- 
vertising, could the January gain 
have been boosted to forty or fifty 
per cent instead of twenty?” 


HE history of the year 1925 in 

the Schmanke Boot Shop is inter- 
esting. The volume of business was 
not much above that of 1924, but 
there was more net profit. This is 
attributed to more conservative mer- 
chandising, greater care in buying 
and a cleaner stock calling for less 
mark-downs. Stock has been watched 
more closely than ever before, and 
necessary mark-downs have been 
taken promptly. “If mark-downs 
are required,” says John Schmanke, 
“take them quickly and make them 
big enough to move out the goods 
at once. Don’t let merchandise hang 
on too long. Nothing kills profits 
in the small store so quickly and so 
thoroughly as an accumulation of 
slow-moving or unsalable goods.” 

John Schmanke must be classed as 
a good merchandiser of footwear. 
He was not always a shoeman. He 
credits national and State conven- 
tions of shoe retailers with teach- 
ing him many of the merchandising 
principles which he now regards as 
fundamental. 

A shoe business, he says, must 
first of all be departmentized. He 
has nine departments: 1, Women’s 
shoes; 2, Men’s shoes; 3, Children’s 
shoes, including infants’, children’s 


es ee eed 
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This is the unostentatious store in which John Schmanke is selling shoes in ever increasing quantities. 
small windows in the basement which are utilized as secondary window displays. 


and misses’ footwear; 4, Boys’ shoes, 
including little gents’, youths’ and 
boys’ footwear; 5, Rubbers; 6, Ten- 
nis goods; 7, Repair; 8, Hosiery; 9, 
Findings. This division of merchan- 
dise is the basis of classification in 
the store’s accounting, stock and 
buying records. 

John Schmanke watches the prog- 
ress of business very closely in all 
departments, his idea being to get a 
good stock turnover into each of the 
nine departments. Turnover is 
highest in the Men’s, Boys’ and Chil- 
dren’s shoes, the figure being 4. In 
Women’s shoes, it is 2.1. In Hosiery, 
1.7, a spot in his business which is 
receiving special attention this sea- 
son in order to bring up the rate of 
turnover to a point comparable with 
that of the rest of the business. Less 
lines are being bought, and more 
publicity for stockings is planned 
than heretofore. 

Systematizing the business on this 
scheme of organization and building 
up a system of records that makes 
adequate stock control possible, has 
taken a long time.. No store can do 
this in a moment. But this is some- 
thing that is always worth doing. 
John Schmanke says even the small- 
est shoe store ought to do this and 
cannot be a really successful store 
without it. In his case it has helped 
to pull size of stocks down to where 
they ought to be. Take his Men’s 
Department, for instance. He runs 
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this department with $2000 less mer- 
chandise than he used to carry regu- 
larly, and his volume of sales, on the 
reduced stock, has greatly increased. 

The perpetual inventory is re- 
garded as one of the most valuable 
features of the store’s system of 
records. Daily record of costs and 
of doing business and daily record 
of sales are both looked upon as very 
important. These and the other rec- 
ords are brought up to date daily 
and are recorded permanently in 
monthly summaries. The clerical 
work is done in the evening, at a 
cost of fifty cents per hour, by a 
young man who has had a business 
college course in bookkeeping and 
some office experience. 


OHN SCHMANKE has a rather 

definite buying program. He de- 
termines the amount to buy on the 
basis of the record of previous pur- 
chases and sales. While the buying 
is being done, these records help him 
to decide approximately how much 
of the stock on hand is likely to move 
out during the season, and to deter- 
mine how much buying he must plan 
for in order to take care of the total 
volume of probable sales. 

He has determined a stock 
level for each department, 
which he proposes to maintain 
the year ’round. Twice each 
year, early in the season, stock 
runs up above this level, the 


Note the 
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peak from Easter to the first 
of May and on September first 
being about $2500 above the 
stock level in the Women’s De- 
partment, and other depart- 
ments in about the same pro- 
portion. 


OME orders for staples for all de- 
partments are placed in Decem- 
ber for spring business. Though 
staples are bought early, care is ex- 
ercised never to fill up the store with 
staples. For John Schmanke recog- 
nizes the fact that the shoe business 
is in large measure a business in 
novelties and he has been very suc- 
cessful in handling novelty footwear. 
He cashed in heavily on the flapper 
trade last fall. On the other hand, he 
has a big volume on staple, bread- 
and-butter lines, particularly on 
arch-supporting shoes, chiefly in 
strap and oxford patterns, and gives 
this branch of his business a great 
deal of attention and thought. 
Much of his purchasing of wom- 
en’s shoes for spring is done between 
January fifteenth and thirty-first. 
But, of course, not all. He usually 
figures that from February first to 
March first he will still have 
leeway to buy some three 


Women’s shoes are carried in 
AAA to EE widths and from 4 to 
7 in size. But John Schmanke buys 
end sizes carefully. and watches 
them like a hawk while they are in 
stock. So he keeps stock down and 
never gets stuck with a quantity of 
small or large sizes or narrow or 
extremely wide widths. 

He buys women’s novelties in 
fifteen, eighteen and twenty pair 
lots; never more than twenty pairs. 

This year, at Schmanke’s, it is 
strap patterns in staples and step- 
ins for novelties. 

In women’s shoes especially, many 
job lots are purchased, where it is 
possible to get a mark-up of forty 
to seventy per cent and sometimes 
even a hundred per cent, on the cost. 
This has a good effect on net profits. 

A big percentage of the buy- 
ing of children’s shoes is con- 
fined to one line of stitch- 
downs, substantially built, good 
style, and able to carry a per- 
centage of mark-up that means 
profit. The store does a nice 
business on growing girls’ 
shoes at $3.45 to $4.95, mostly 
in A, B, C and D widths. 
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John Schmanke makes it a point 
to buy lines that give a high per 
cent cash discount rather than the 
smaller and more common percent- 
ages. Discount is never deducted in 
figuring the price of any shoe. 

All new Schmanke shoes for 1926 
bear the Schmanke brand. 

Here are some facts about the 
Schmanke business with which you 
may be interested to compare your 
own. Store expense is twenty-six 
per cent. Stock depreciation runs 
from 2 to 3 per cent. 

John Schmanke fixes his own 
drawing account, as proprietor, at a 
figure equal to his total labor cost, 
and includes this sum in computing 
his store’s expense percentage. Not 
such a bad idea, eh? 


OHN SCHMANKE puts on his 
clearance sales early in January 
and July. When they come to an end, 
he shows and advertises only new 
footwear at the regular prices of the 
new season. He plans to end them 
with Rochester’s mid-winter or mid- 
summer Dollar Day, which has come 
to be a wonderful institution 
throughout the city. Tremendous 
amounts of merchandise are 

sold on this day every sea- 





son. But it has been the 





hundred pairs of women’s 
novelty shoes. He holds back 
on buying these until he sees 
what other men in the busi- 
ness, especially the big fel- 
lows, are doing, and thus has 
opportunity to get the most 
accurate down-to-the-minute 
slant on the style demand. 
No fill-in buying, ex- 
cept on staples, is done 
after June fifteenth or 
November fifteenth. 
This is for the purpose 
of allowing the stock of 
seasonal goods to sell 
down as low as it will. 
Men’s lines in Schmanke’s 
Boot Shop are priced at $5, 
$6, $7 and $8. They come 
from two factories. 
Women’s style lines are 
priced at $4.95, $5.45 and 
$5.95. Last year a line was 
also carried at $6.85; but 
this top price is cut out in 
1926, as the stock record by 
prices shows the largest 
numbers of pairs was sold 
in the $4.95 grade in 1925, a 
year when the Women’s De- 
partment made a big gain. 
No women’s boots are car- 





FORMAL and INFORMAL 
FOOTWEAR FASHIONS 


TRIKING fashions from I. MIL- 
LER, New York, PERUGIA, 
Paris and IMPERIAL, to be seen 
when society meets at the opera, dar.ce 


clubs and at the races. 


Adore*- 


A sbort vamp, high- 
arched Shpper im Sil- 


1 MILLER 
SHOES 


IMPERIAL 


Shoe Sore oureer 


1 MILLER 


experience of Schmanke’s 
Boot Shop that this selling 
event, for the past year or 
two, has come to mean less 
and less to the neighborhood 
store. Everybody flocks to 
the down-town stores. This 
year, John Schmanke is do- 
ing things differently. He 
has invited a drug store and 
a store selling drygoods and 
men’s furnishings and chil- 
dren’s apparel, to cooperate 
with him in neighborhood 
Dollar Days-of their own, 
on the Friday and Saturday 
preceding the Tuesday on 
which Rochester’s city-wide 
Dollar Day is to be held. A 
cooperative circular adver- 
tising the special offerings 
and values of these three 
stores, on these two special 
days, is mailed direct to 
thirty-five hundred homes in 
the neighborhood trading 
area. 

John Schmanke is not a 
man who imagines that a 
shoe merchant can sit in his 
store and wait for trade to 
come in. He goes after 














ried in stock, even in arch- 


trade. He believes in ad- 





supporting shoes. Demand 
for high shoes is met by 
placing single pair orders at 
special prices. 


A retail ad with “atmosphere”’—showing shoes 
and suggesting the kind of women who will like 
them. The Imperial Shoe Store is in New Orleans 


vertising. He originated the 
Schmanke “Shoe News” in 
1920, a small newsy sheet 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 99] 
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First Gun Fired in Men’s 
Summer Shoe Campaign 





HE season for the summer 
light-weight shoe for men is 
open. The photograph pre- 
sented herewith is testimony to this 
fact, for it shows Mayor Bent of 
Brockton, which has some little 
reputation as a center for the manu- 
facture of men’s footwear, being 
presented with his pair of light- 
weight shoes by George M. Rand, 
president of the Old Colony Adver- 
tising Club. The presentation was 
made on May 11 at the Brockton 
City Hall. The shoes were presented 
to His Honor on behalf of the 
Brockton Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation and the Ad Club. Every 
plant affiliated with the manufac- 
turers’ association had a part in 
making the shoes, which were a 
light tan calf, size 814, and carried 
7% iron soles. The lasts, as well 
as the shoes, were presented to the 
Mayor in a special carton covered 
with paper liberally embossed with 
a replica of the cover page of the 
Brockton and South Shore Shoe 
Magazine. 


HUS Brockton has fired the first 
gun in a campaign to induce men 
to change the type of footwear ac- 





cording to seasons, a campaign that 
will result in a vast amount of busi- 
ness if the entire shoe trade will put 
its efforts behind it. All over the 
country individual shoe men and 
shoe associations are arranging 
similar ceremonies in their cities, in 
many cases joining forces with the 
straw hat interests and presenting 
their Mayors with straw hats and 
summer shoes at the same time, 
making the event a public ceremony 
which gets a great amount of pub- 
licity and drives the idea home to 
the man in the street. 
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This is the original Douglas Condition Map, in use over thirty years for business purposes. Changes for the better during 
April are definitely shown in Wyoming, Nebraska and Texas. Elsewhere conditions remain about the same as in March. 


Wages Go Up Faster Than the 
Cost of Living 


By Archer Wall Douglas 


In cooperation with the Research Staff of La Salle University 


IVISION of labor and its twin 
brother, specialization, under- 
lie the development of eco- 

nomic strength, which is gained by 
reducing costs of the production and 
distribution of goods and services. 
Specialization is a fundamental 
means of reducing costs, although it 
may be overdone. There is, in fact, 
a tendency to extend the division of 
labor and specialization *faster than 
the increase in the number and 
ability of those general business 
executives whose duty it is to co- 
ordinate and control a multitude of 
specialized activities. 
Manufacturing enterprises in gen- 
eral have so greatly expanded their 
outputs during the last quarter of a 
century that now they have separate 
specialists taking care of nearly 
every activity. It is through appli- 
cation of the principle of specializa- 
tion. that manufacturing in this 


country has been able to expand 
since 1899, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


1899 
4,713,000 
$2,008,000,000 
11,407,000,000 


Wage earners in selected industries 
Amount of pages paid 
Value of products 


The great increase above indicated 
has been due, partly, to abundant 
supplies of raw material, of fuels, 
and of water and electric power. 
But intensive scientific study by 
trained specialists has made known 
the extent to which advantage could 
be taken of our natural resources. 

The average annual earnings of 
each worker rose from $426 in 1899 
to $1,254 in 1923, an increase of 
nearly 300 per cent, while the prices 
of the necessities of life have risen 
during the same period less than 
200 per cent. Thus, fortunately, 


the cost of living has not kept pace 
with the rise in wages. Conse- 
quently, the standard of living has 





Percentage 

1923 of Increase 
8,763,000 86 
$38, 986, 000,000 447 
60,507,000,000 443 





improved, and workers at the same 
time have more leisure. Education 
is more general and widespread—a 
necessary development as industry 
grows more and more. complexly in- 
terrelated and ever calls for better 
and more broadly trained workers. 


HE more recent trend of real 

wages (that is, wages measured 
by what they will buy) is shown by 
the following index numbers, which 
compare the level of money wages 
and the cost of living for five of the 
years since 1913. The year 1913 is 
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the base, represented by 100. That 
is to say, money wages, the cost of 
living, and real wages are each rep- 
resented by 100 for the year 1913. 
For other years, they vary in the 
same proportions as the numbers 
shown below: 
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were somewhat less than produc- 
tion; therefore, the stocks in the 
hands of dealers are ample. General 
Motors, however, report § record- 
breaking sales for March, as do 
Chrysler and Ford. 

Railroad officials are now having 





Change in 
Purchasing 


Real Wages as 
Power of 


Measured in 


Year Money Wages Cost of Living Living Cost Dollar, Per Cent 
0 ee ee 102 103 99 — 1 
NS isa 6:5 8 wow we 133 174 76 —24 
en « 199 209 95 — 5 
RES 211 171 123 23 
i Oe 238 174 137 37 


HUS during the last five years, 

the trend of the relationship be- 
tween money wages and the cost of 
living has favored the worker to 
the extent of giving him 37.1 per 
cent higher real wages in 1925 than 
he received in 1913. This trend has 
continued during the first quarter 
of 1926, when the level of wages 
was stable and the level of com- 
modity prices continued downward 
Irving Fisher’s index of commodity 
prices stood at 150.7 on April 10, as 
compared with an average of 152.9 
for March. Fairly full employment 
at good wages, with lower prices on 
many of the commodities for which 
wages are spent, characterizes con- 
ditions in localities that surround 
many of the large cities and manu- 
facturing centers on the conditions 
map. 

Mainly as the result of the present 
very large volume of new building 
construction; the iron and steel mills 
are very busy. Reports show that 
the output of pig iron in March was 
3,441,986 tons, against 2,923,415 
tons in February, and the highest 
figure since March, 1925, when the 
output was 3,564,247 tons. The 
output of steel ingots in March was 
4,491,689 tons, being the largest 
month on record, and comparing 
with 3,804,594 tons in February. 
The unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation totaled 
4,379,935 tons at the end of March, 
against 4,616,822 tons at the end of 
“February, which represented about 
the usual seasonal falling off. 

Production of oil is increasing 
with rising prices. Exports of oil 
and its products in February were 
far in excess of February, 1925. 
The increasing number of automo- 
biles in use is expected to make do- 
mestic consumption of gasoline this 
year larger than ever before. 

The automobile manufacturers’ 
confidence in the future is evidenced 
by an output in March of 447,185 
cars and trucks—the largest March 
on record. In February, the output 
was 375,332 cars and trucks. Retail 
sales in March this year were 
larger than in March last year, but 





minute studies made of many phases 
of their industry—and the result 
has been reflected in more substan- 
tial net earnings. 

Net earnings of Class I railroads 
in February were $63,289,297, com- 
pared with $65,724,560 in January. 

Building activity is still strong 
for the country as a whole. The 
F. W. Dodge Corporation places 
building contracts let in March at 
$597,879,300, being the largest 
March on record, a gain of 53 per 
cent. over February, and a gain of 
22 per cent over March of last year. 
Residential buildings represented 44 
per cent of the total in March. In- 
dustrial and commercial buildings 
accounted for 26 per cent of the 
total; and public works and utilities, 
17 per cent. 


HE Southern planters apparently 

are planting about as much cotton 
this year as last year; but, in many 
localities of the South, they are also 
sowing more feed for live stock, for 
the buying of feed was a serious 
drain upon their scanty cash supply 
in 1925. Likewise there is a slow 
increase in poultry and dairy cows 
on Southern farms, not so much for 
the purpose of selling these prod- 
ucts as for the farmer’s own con- 
sumption. 


Conditions in General Are Sound 


General business conditions con- 
tinue to be fundamentally sound. 
There are unusually good prospects 
for the growing crops. The labor 
situation gives no evidence of 
trouble save in the strike at the 
Passaic mills in New Jersey. 

There is a well-founded belief that 
we are entering upon a period of 
closer and more harmonious rela- 
tions between employers and em- 
ployees than we have experienced in 
the last half century. Experience 
and more straight thinking on the 
question is bringing both employees 
and employers to a realization that 
their mutual interests are conserved 
better by harmony than by discord. 

Widespread cold and wet weather 
during much of April, the continued 
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prevalence of buying on time pay- 
ments, and the gradual decline of 
prices of commodities keep the gen- 
eral volume of business within 
moderate bounds—with the usuai 
exceptions in some lines and in some 
localities. The general expectation, 
however, is for the usual seasona! 
improvement as spring finally opens 
into full bloom. What the summer 
and fall will bring will depend prin- 
cipally upon the outcome of the 
harvest — and, at present, the out- 
look is for good harvests in nearly 
all sections of the country. 


“Build for the Future”’ 


Charles H. Peterson, president 
and secretary of the old-established 
exclusive shoe store of Jones, Peter- 
son & Newhall Co., states that his 
policy in connection with the re- 
cently organized firm which he 
heads is—“Build for the Future.” 
For many years, Mr. Peterson has 
developed specialties in flexible arch 
shoes in connection with E. H. 
Bradford, M.D., and Robert Sout- 
ter, M.D., eminent orthopedic sur- 
geons of Boston. 

Mr. Peterson gives his personal 
attention to the fitting of the Dr. 
Bradford and Dr. Soutter shoes, and 
has a long list of customers who 
come to the store to be fitted by Mr. 
Peterson, just as patients come to a 
dector’s office. 

In addition to orthopedic shoes, a 
wide range of style shoes and hos- 
iery is carried at this store—but 
always with the thought in my mind, 
said Mr. Peterson in a recent inter- 
view—that “It is not entirely what 
you sell today, but what your sales 
of today mean to your sales of to- 
morrow—and the tomorrow after 
that.” 





Charles’ H. Peterson 











Me 
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Salesmanship Is Not Enough To 





Insure Success 


How About Knowledge of Finance, for Instance? 


[This is the first of a series of 
sox articles which could fittingly be 
headed either “Why Do They Fail?” 
of “Why Do They Succeed?” This 
article, introducing the series, tells 
what a man must have in his head 
if he would make good as an inde- 
pendent retail shoe merchant. The 
rest of the series will be devoted to 
ways and means of acquiring ex- 
perience in those branches in which 
the reader may feel he is deficient. 
The second of the series will appear 
in our issue of May 22.—EpD. Note. | 


UCH has been said and writ- 

ten about business success. 

We hear a lot about the cap- 
tains of industry and how they won 
fortune. But of the failures, the un- 
successful, we hear nothing except- 
ing a briei notice in the news col- 
umns. It seems to the writer that 
business needs more news of the 
other kind — something that will 
serve to warn beginners of the 
dangers in the path. 

Sailors ask for no charts of the 
open seas. They want to know 
where the rocks and reefs are 
situated. Once out on the great 
seas the compass is the best guide. 
It is while getting out of the har- 
bor, through the channels and 
over the bars that the sea-faring 
man needs the guidance of a pilot 
who knows the way. 


HOUSANDS of failures might 

be avoided by more careful 
piloting. Many business reverses 
are not the fault of the man him- 
self, but directly due to bad advice 
or lack of advice. A young man en- 
tering business needs good coun- 
sel. He should have the aid of the best 
merchandising talent possible to ob- 
tain. Many large concerns now supply 
that very counsel to their new cus- 
tomers. Manufacturing interests are 
awakening to the fact that preven- 
tion of failure is good business in- 
surance. 

A cynical view of the subject is 
that most people get about what they 
deserve out of life, that most failures 
are deserved, that the only excep- 
tions are illness or accident. Most 


By R. L. Prather 


illness is due to wrong habits of liv- 
ing and most accidents are due to 
carelessness. But, a survey of fail- 
ures recorded in one year would dis- 
close the fact that the great majority 
of them are due to Ignorance; lack 
of experience; unwillingness to 
learn; bullheadedness; greediness; 
and, wost of all, Laziness. 

First of all, ignorance and lack of 
experience cause most failures. We 
will dwell on that topic in this ar- 
ticle. 

It is granted in the beginning that 
every man has a right to enter busi- 
ness on his own account. It is a fine 
and laudable ambition for a young 
man to want a business of his own. 
But, he has no right to hazzard his 
money, and the money of others in a 
venture of which he knows nothing. 
He is like the sailor who ventures to 
sea without a pilot or compass. 


=, oa 
finance 
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Many a fine beginning in the shoe 
business has ended in disaster be- 
cause the beginner knew nothing of 
the fine art of merchandising. He 
might be ever so good a salesman. 
He might know all there is to know 
about selling and fitting. But if he 
has had no experience in buying, 
managing, merchandising, and other 
important functions of “the man be- 
hind the guns,” he is foredoomed to 
failure. 


Here is a specific case. A sales- 





man in a middle western city, known 
as one of the leading retail men in 
the United States, having a personal 
following of tremendous importance, 
decided to enter business for him- 
self. He had the reputation and the 
personality to gain confidence. He 
easily obtained a line of credit from 
manufacturers and jobbers.  A\l- 
though his capital was limited, he 
was able to finance his undertaking. 


E opened a fine store and from 
the beginning was overwhelmed 
with trade. It was that very fine per- 
sonal following and popularity that 
spelled failure in his case. He was a 
salesman. He knew thousands of peo- 
ple by their first names. His friends 
flocked to him by scores and hun- 
dreds. They all insisted that he give 
them the same personal attention he 
had always given. He had no time 
to study his business. All his 
time was taken up-with selling. 
As the months rolled around 
this .popular young man found 
himself the victim of his friend- 
ships. Having no organization 
other than clever salesmen like 
himself, no credit department to 
take care of charge accounts, he 
soon found himself in that very 
bad situation where meeting bills 
due was dependent upon collecting 
bills collectable. He knew nothing 
of the art of getting in the money 
due him. Creditors began clam- 
oring. In desperation he went to 
the banks. His statement looked 
bad to the hard-headed fellows 
who make rows of figures their 
guide. His stocks were in bad 
condition. He knew nothing of 
buying, keeping stock, sizing up, 
merchandising in its finer terms. 
Previously all that part of his busi- 
ness career had been a _ separate 
thing. Always he had been provided 
with shoes to sell. A merchandising 
manager had taken care of that end 
of the business. A credit depart- 
ment had looked after the financing. 
An advertising department had 
handled the publicity end. Now, his 
was a one-man business, and that 
one man himself. 
The creditors placed a competent 
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Convention 


HE annual convention of the 
California Shoe Retailer’s As- 
sociation, to assemble at San 
Francisco on June 7, 8 and 9, bids 
fair to outdo all previous meetings 
of the Pacific Coast merchants. 
Reservations indicate a large at- 
tendance from all over the State and 
even from neighboring States. Fac- 
tory representatives will be present 
in large numbers, rooms now re- 
served for display of samples being 
the largest, in point of numbers, ever 
known for a Coast gathering. 


The regional association idea 
has met with a cordial reception 
from dealers in other States and 
it is possible that delegations 
from Nevada, Arizona, Oregon, 
Washington, Texas and other 
adjacent States will attend with 
a desire to perfect such an or- 
ganization. 


William J. Ahern, of the Coast 
Shoe Reporter, accompanied by 
Perry Thornton, assistant editor, 
have just returned from a flying trip 
by auto to all the cities and towns 
as far north as Seattle. They report 
much interest among the northwest- 
ern shoe men. The enthusiasm ex- 
pressed by all dealers interviewed by 
Mr. Ahern is very flattering to him, 
the daddy of the regional idea. 

Committees are busily at work 
perfecting plans, programs and ar- 
rangements. Jack Rogers, the cap- 
tain of all the committees, has been 
at it day and night. Max Streicher 
and his committee. on style show are 
getting together something that will 
be worth traveling a long way to see. 

The committees in charge held a 
meeting on April 28 and formulated 
a program that will be carried out 
at the St. Francis Hotel. 


ONDAY forenoon will be given 
B over to registration, prelimi- 
nary organization, greeting, and 
preparation for the afternoon open- 
ing. At 12.15 a luncheon will be ad- 
dressed by John C. McKeon, presi- 
dent of the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. Imme- 
diately after this luncheon the shoe 
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Bigger Association Planned By 


California Merchants 






to Act on Regional Association Plan 


men will meet in regular order and 
the usual routine will be had. The 
style committee will be in session in 
the forenoon. On Monday night the 
style show will hold the boards. After 
that, dancing will be the order. 

Tuesday forenoon will be open for 
the inspection of salesmen’s sam- 
ples. The luncheon at 12.15 will be 
addressed by Francis X. Wholly, of 
the Barnet Leather Co. The conven- 
tion will be in order immediately 
afterward. Tuesday night will be an 
open date. It is probable that the 
traveling salesmen will arrange some 
entertainment for the visiting shoe 
merchants. 


JEDNESDAY forenoon will be 
given over to the shoe salesmen 
and their displays of samples. The 
luncheon will bé addressed by Rich- 
ard M. Neustadt, president of the 
San Francisco Merchants Associa- 
tion. The afternoon session will see 
the closing ceremonies, election of 
officers, reports of committees, etc. 































High windows are sometimes considered a disadvantage because, in 


The grand finale, the banquet, will 
be held on Wednesday night with 
Lou G. Brayton acting as _ toast- 
master. 


HIS year’s convention will differ 

from those of other years in that 
there will be no round table discus- 
sions. It is held that a general dis- 
cussion of various subjects on the 
floor will give everyone a better 
chance to participate and hear the 
the opinions of others. 

There will be no stag affairs as 
previously. The funds devoted to 
this feature will be appropriated to 
other causes. The entertainment of 
visiting ladies will also be abandoned 
as a convention affair. It is said 
that the attendance of the fair sex 
has been so limited that the commit- 
tee found it hardly worth the effort. 

Speakers for the banquet have not 
been announced as yet but it is prob- 
able that President Williams, Mr. 
McKeon, some of the newly elected 
officers and others will speak. 








order not to leave them utterly empty and barren above the center 
line, shoes must be shown at a height too great to allow of their 
proper display. In this case, however, the C. C. Bootery, of Wenat- 
chee, Wash., has changed the position, or, rather, “tilt” of the shoes 
on each successive tier, so that those at the top, with their heels much 
higher than their toes, present practically the same view as do those 


on the lower tiers where the angle of inclination is not so marked. 
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These shoes were made of mercerized fabric which had been embossed with the alligator design. White topped 
with black, white topped with brown and two combinations of brownish shades, both topped with brown, are 
shown. The background is a piece of the finished fabric. 


Reptile Vogue Far From End 


American shoe stores was 
amazed at the timidity of the 
American trade on reptile grains. 
He said that practically every 
woman in England possessed a 
pair of all-over reptile grain shoes, 
and possibly a number of pairs with 
reptile grains used as trimmings. 
The peak of demand for the reptile 
effects was noted a full two years 
ago in England, he said, but there 
was still considerable selling done 
on shoes so ornamented. He fur- 
thermore said that he had seen 
very few reptile shoes worn by 
women on the streets and in hotels, 
and thought that we were just on 
the verge of a new shoe vogue. 

This information prefaces our 
story on reptile effects being de- 
veloped in all of the leather mate- 
rails, as well as in fabrics. 
fabric development is the latest 
move in that direction. In fact, at 
the National Retail Garment style 
show the presentation of reptile ma- 
terials in fabrics for both footwear 
and gown trimmings was startling- 
ly new to the apparel trades. 

Recently a shoe man assembled, 
in a row, reptile grains ranging 
from real reptile leathers right 
through calfskin, sheepskin, India 
tanned stock, in fact all of the 
leathers down to splits, and made a 
bet with a buyer that he couldn’t 
tell which was which—whether the 
material was calfskin, kid, sheep, 
etc. The buyer wasn’t correct by 
many per cent, but could tell the 


SHOE merchant of England 
who recently visited many 


The: 


grades of shoes pretty accurately. 
The demonstration was staged to 
show that reptile effects can be ob- 
tained in all grades of shoes. 

We have previously shown all of 
the reptile grains«in the jungle 
leathers, together with the natural 
skins of fish and some birds up to 
the ostrich. They all give us an 
opportunity for putting style into 
footwear material, and if the same 
conclusion is developed in the 
American trade as in the experience 
of the English trade, the reptile 
vogue is scheduled for a long run. 


AKING a leaf from the book of 

the leather man, manufacturers 
of shoe fabrics are now prepared to 
match the former, snake for snake, 
lizard for lizard—in fact, grain for 
grain, no matter how fancy. Shoe 
fabrics, both satins and mercerized 
cloths, are being sampled by shoe 
manufacturers as the vogue of 
snakeskin grows apace. 

The shoes reproduced above are a 
fair sample of what can be done 
with cloth, properly dyed, backed 
up and embossed. Their resem- 
blance to leather is remarkable. 

The process of making this rep- 
tilian grained shoe fabric, as de- 
scribed by Norman Lake of the firm 
of Thomas & Lake, Inc., of Boston, 
differs little from the method em- 
ployed in turning out the embossed 
leather effects. 


HE fabric first is dyed the base 
color—let us assume that it is 
white. It is then backed up in the old 
familiar way by cementing the back- 


ing cloth to the colored fabric. 
From that point it goes to the em- 
bossing press where the design is 
embossed under a pressure of 300 
tons. The-fabric is then ready for 
the “topping process” by which the 
second color is added—this second 
color, by the way, touching only 
the high spots of the design. 


HE topping process is done by 

hand. In one of the Peabody, 
Mass., plants, which specializes in 
this kind of work, a ball of waste 
is soaked in the pigment dye. This 
ball, thoroughly impregnated with 
the dye, then is wrapped in a piece 
of burlap, the four corners of the 
burlap being brought together and 
twisted so as to form what might 
be described as the handle of the 
paint brush. This “brush” the 
“painter” then swishes back and 
forth on a piece of paper until the 
pigment is flowing smoothly and 
thinly enough. It is then applied 
to the fabric with long, even sweeps 
ef the “brush” or swab, the painter 
starting at the edge of the fabric 
which is farthest away from him 
and pulling the brush toward him- 
self, covering the entire width of 
the cloth in each sweep. This is re- 
peated eight times until the top- 
ping color has been built up, thin 
layer after thin layer, to the requi- 
site thickness. Shoes made up of 
this fabric show no sign of pulling 
out over the counter or toe of the 
shoe in lasting. There is no end 
to the possibilities of embossed 
grains in leather and in fabrics. 
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A $500 Book Is No Novelty to 
John A. Winchell of St. Louis 


at the C. E. Williams Shoe 

Company, St. Louis, has sold 
footwear over the fitting stool for 
forty-four years. And Charles E. 
Williams head of the house, states 
that it was through “super-sales- 
manship” that John A. Winchell won 
the high position he now holds as 
Vice-President and buyer of men’s 
and boys’ shoes for the House of 
Williams. “Unquestionably, he is 
one of the leading salesmen, not only 
of St. Louis, but of the entire United 
States,” said President Williams, in 
a recent interview. 


That Friendly 


J A. WINCHELL, salesman 





a 
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President Williams was asked 
what was the biggest day this super- 
salesman ever had. He stated— 
$750, with approximately 150 pairs 
of shoes sold; President Williams 
further stated that on many a Satur- 
day, Salesman Winchell’s book runs 
over $500. 


Winchell Knows Human Nature 


Let us look at Salesman Winchell 
as his customers see him. We ob- 
serve that he has gray hair, although 
he is not and by no means looks old. 
He has an approach that pulsates 
warmth and sincerity in fact, he 
possesses a “paprika complex”—a 
vertible “go-getter,” is he, with an 
almost uncanny selling sense. A 
student of psychology may note that 
Salesman Winchell is a good judge 
of human nature. 


When the RECORDER representative 
called to see him recently and asked 
him to tell a few of the pertinent 
principles of shoe selling, he gra- 
ciously answered: 


Rules for Selling More Shoes 


“These shoe selling rules are the 
most important. A pleasing per- 
sonality with a ‘saturated constitu- 
tion’ of politeness, and a smile that 
beams friendliness at the first glance. 
Quick action in your decision. Don’t 
quibble or straddle a selling argu- 
ment. Know your merchandise and 
talk it in a manner that is convinc- 
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Test 


- — Ty 
[al 
ing. Don’t let the customer change 
your mind about the shoes you’re 
selling. It’s jour job to create the 
buying impulse and build up a sell- 
ing argument that will make the sale. 








Study Your Customer 


“Observe every customer you wait 
upon. Study your customers and 
accumulate this knowledge for fu- 
ture sales. Associate types with cer- 
tain footwear, know their likes and 
dislikes and acquire the selling sense 
needed to close a sale. This experi- 
ence is perhaps the most valuable a 
salesman can possess and, as the 
years pass on, proves most precious. 

It is obvious that any shoe sales- 
man with a conscience knows how to 
properly fit the foot. If you expect 
to build up a trade there is nothing 
that does it so effectively as proper 








fitting. These customers are yours 
for life. They insist that you must 
serve them. This fact never fails 
to be seriously recognized by the 
proprietor and becomes particularly 
beneficial to you, when you see your 
customer’s confidence reflected in 
your pay envelope. Why I’ve had my 
customers bring to me their friends, 
who were suffering from ill-fitting 
shoes, to be fitted right. You can’t 
drive them out when you give them 
relief in correctly fitting shoes. 


Approach Is Important 


“Your approach is most important. 
Make it friendly, and in the vernacu- 


lar of the customer you’re waiting 
on. Above everything else get them 
seated and take the shoe off the foot. 
Use good judgment when you have 
an individual who wants to see a cer- 
tain shoe. Advance the argument 
that it is necessary to see the size, 
the type of shoe they’re wearing, and 
if the shoe they want best serves 
their requirements. I attribute my 
success as a salesman to one thing 
in particular—that J never talk any- 
thing but shoes, until I have the 
money. The greatest mistake is to 
talk weather, baseball, or wooden 
butter dishes, when the customer is 
interested in shoes—their quality, 
fit, and service. After you have the 
money, then open your social con- 
versation, but don’t ruin a sale by 
‘perfuse palava.’ Extol the merits 
of the footwear. Explain the type 
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A woman likes to have a shoe 

pinch her feet because it feels so 

good when she takes it off.— 
Medbury 


of leather, its wearing qualities over 
cheaper footwear, its workmanship. 
These are selling arguments which 
clinch a sale. 


How to Sell Men’s Shoes 


“Men possess vanity as well as 
women. Use some flattery, but make 
it sparse. Inform a gentleman that 
a higher grade shoe adds elegance 
and distinctiveness to his appear- 
ance. This statement can be truth- 
fully made to many customers who 
will appreciate the suggestion on the 
part of the salesman. Their egotism, 
as well, is whetted to a degree that 
impresses them with your sales 
ability. 

“Don’t make the common mistake 
of salesmen in attempting to tell 


Smile, Smile, Smile, Smile!!! 


the customer how the shoe feels. He 
knows this better than any 100 shoe 
salesmen ever will. Talk to him 
about the fit, that’s part of your ser- 
vice; tell him if the shoe fits and 
mention the points pertinent to this 
argument. If it fits, an expression 
of comfort will come from the cus- 
tomer voluntarily. If you’ve fitted 
the customer properly, and he still 
insists upon another size, explain 
that you are giving him the benefit 
of your shoe knowledge and experi- 
‘ence. Impress upon him that you'll 
guarantee the fit if he accepts your 
judgment. If not, you cannot be re- 
sponsible for the effects of ill-fitting 
footwear. The greatest service 
you'll ever render your customer is 
fitting him properly. 


Smile at Hard Boiled Customer 


“There is one type of customer 
who is the bane of every shoe sales- 
man. He is the hard-boiled, know-it- 
all individual. Difficult to handle, 
not susceptible to advice, and ver- 
bose to the “nth degree.” You'll 
soften this individual nine out of ten 
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| rhage dollars in prizes for 
the best thinkers. 

Ten dollars for the best answer 
to the current problem. 

Five dollars to the second best. 

The ideas in your letter on the 
subject are what win. Poor com- 
position and bad spelling are sec- 
ondary considerations. 

Here is a question which has 
been asked of the RECORDER re- 
cently by several retail shoe mer- 
chants and one which has been 
made the subject of a syndicated 
newspaper column by Dr. W. A. 
Evans. 

The doctor cites a specific case 
and states that “Clerks have been 
overtaught on selling shoes long.” 
He believes that it is better to 
have a shoe deficient in length 
than in width. 

At the Texas Convention a 
query, “How do you fit your 
shoes?” was answered, amid loud 
applause, “We fit ’em short.” 

A proprietor of a certain shoe 
store relates that he found that 
he was missing trade because the 
young women of his community 
said that they did not like his 
“long” shoes. 

On the other hand, there is the 
contention of the last makers to 











times, with a quiet pleasant smile 
and salutation of the day. When 
you have him seated let him do all 
the talking. Don’t answer any of 
his questions. He’ll exhaust himself 
quickly and then you can start in 
without interruption. Fit him with 
the shoe you believe he wants and 
should have. He'll object in most 
cases. Here is how I’ve solved this 
type. After showing him a shoe 
which in my judgment is the correct 
last and pattern, and to which he 
objects, I’ll get exactly the same shoe 
and insist on trying it on for size. 
If he still objects, then I’ll select a 
second style and talk the second shoe 
until I’m blue in the face, ignoring 
entirely the first shoe shown. In a 
majority of cases, the first shoe is 
selected. This type of individual 
prefers making his own selection and 
by the above mentioned process of 
salesmanship believes he has chosen 
the shoe of his own volition, and not 
at the suggestion of the salesman. 


Talk Quality to Kill Price 
Argument 


“The price argument is so old that 
I hardly believe it necessary to men- 


The May Prize Problem Will Bring 
$10.00 to Some Retail Sales Person 


the effect that shoes should be 
fitted according to their style and 
construction, as well as the occa- 
sion for which they are to be 
worn—that some of the very 
short vamp shoes, which measure 
a size below standard on the 
stick, should be fitted a_ size 
larger. 

But the customer, who is very 
often a “stickler” for a certain 
size, insists that her shoes be 
fitted from a size to a size and a 
half smaller than the stick meas- 
urement, 

We would like to have your 
ideas on the question: 

When a customer insists on a 
shoe that the salesperson knows 
is too small for her foot, should 
he sell her that shoe? 

SEND YOUR ANSWER TO 
THE EDITOR OF “THE RETAIL 
SHOE SALESMAN,” BOOT AND 
SHOE RECORDER, 207 South 
Street, Boston, Mass., SO THAT 
IT WILL BE RECEIVED NOT 
LATER THAN JUNE 5. 

Winners will be announced in 
this department June 19. Only 
men and women actually engaged 
in selling shoes and hosiery at re- 
tail are eligible to enter this con- 
test. 


























tion. When it is brought up and 
cheaper merchandise is_ insisted 
upon, point out the quality of the 
shoe, and the confidence the firm has 
in that grade. Arouse a suspicion 
in the customer’s mind as to the 
cheaper grade. Don’t destroy con- 
fidence however, in the cheaper shoe. 
Be careful in this argument. Mention 
the greater wearing value for the 
slight difference. Keep driving home 
the fact that the firm guarantees this 
shoe. Don’t say it doesn’t guaran- 
tee the cheaper shoe. If your argu- 
ment is convincing the point will get 
over by inference.” 














Think success!!! 
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P. F. Girard, the new president 

of the Boston Retail Shoe Sales- 

men’s Association. Mr. Girard is 

with J. L. Esart Co., exclusive 

men’s shop, 46 Boylston Street, 
Boston 


Boston Elects Officers 


The Boston Retail Shoe Salesmen’s 
Association, Inc., has elected officers 
for the 1926-1927 season as follows: 
P. F. Girard, of J. L. Esart Co.; E. 
A. Kuhlen, of the Walk-Over Shoe 
Co.; Robert W. Daley, of Daley- 
Williams Co., secretary; Robert T. 
Wright, of Jordan, Marsh Co., treas- 
urer. Executive committee: H. E. 
Currier, of the Walk-Over Shoe Co.; 
P. E. Thayer, of Thayer McNeil 
Co.; James Creed, of Thayer Mc- 
Neil Co.; Burton Murley, of Thayer 
McNeil Co.; P. C. Wood, of the 
Walk-Over Shoe Co.; E. M. Rowell, 
of E. W. Burt Co.; and George 
Rowe, of Malden, Mass. 

Shelton R. Houx, advertising man- 
ager of Edwin Clapp & Son, Inc., of 
East Weymouth, Mass., and T. A. 
Delany, secretary of the N. S. T. A., 
were the speakers of the evening. 


How to Sell More Fine Shoes 


Mr. Houx showed the salesmen 
why they should sell more men’s and 
women’s fine shoes. A few of the 
excellent points made by him were: 
“Ours is the richest nation on the 
face of the earth, paying almost any 
price for theater tickets and for 
other forms of amusement. Its peo- 
ple will not neglect to gratify its 
taste for fine footwear. It isn’t 
enough for one to be arrayed in 
‘purple and fine linen’ unless his 
shoes are in keeping with the rest 
of the costume. The desire for qual- 
ity is universal. The purchaser 
wants the best he can afford.” 








Advancement Through Cooperation 


Secretary T. A. Delany told how 
the National Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation was formed. He spoke of 
the value of association work as a 
greater incentive to trade coopera- 
tion. He offered the assistance of 
the N. S. T. A. in furthering the 
good work of the Boston Retail Shoe 
Salesmen’s Association, both locally 
and in any effort of its proposed 
plan to extend its educational co- 
operative work through the encour- 
aging of similar retail shoe sales- 
men’s associations in other sections 
of the country. 


Let the Good Work Go On 
The retiring president, Fred N. 
Greenwood, who for the past two 





Ethel Haughton, assistant shoe 
buyer for Neiman-Marcus, Dal- 
las. Miss Haughton is the young 
woman who recently, in a couple 
of hours, sold a customer a pair 
of shoes for every hour of the 
day and part of the night—17 
pairs of size 3% AA, amounting to 
$269, and $530 worth of buckles 
and hosiery—grand total, $799 


years has served the association as 
president and for one year as vice- 
president, thanked all for his support 
as chief executive and said that he 
was going to keep on working just 
as hard for the association as when 
he was at the helm. 

C. W. Pollock, superintendent of 
Thayer McNeil Co., one of the 
“fathers” and staunch supporters of 
the Boston Retail Shoe Salesmen’s 
Association, Inc., referred with just 
pride to the fact that two Thayer 
McNeil salesmen besides himself 
had been honored with the presi- 
dency of this association, and made 
a motion, which was carried, that 
Past President Greenwood be pre- 
sented with a gavel. 
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President P. F. Girard thanked 
the association for the honor con- 
ferred upon him, referred to the fine 
work of Past President Greenwood, 
and said that his policy during his 
term of office would be the further- 
ing of the salesmen’s movement of 
education and cooperation — good 
will and good fellowship and the 
unification of the B. R. 8S. S. A. with 
associations in other branches of 
the trade. 


Hands Across the Continent 


Los AGELES, CAL.—Claude A. Derr, 
with Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Co., 
sent a letter recently to the Boston 
Association congratulating it on its 
fine work and saying “Hello” to Fred 
Ni Greenwood and “Herb” Currier. 

Mr. Derr states that at a recent 
meeting of the Wetherby-Kayser 
Employees’ Association, he was 
elected President. He states that he 
has a “fine, big family, and that 
they all get together once a month.” 


Claude Derr Honored 

President Derr says that the job 
of the Wetherby-Kayser boys and 
girls is just the same as that of 
Boston—to make themselves better 
salespeople—to cooperate more with 
their employers, and to give better 
service to the public. Mr. Derr 
stated in his “inaugural” that he is 
going to try to make this year the 
best in the history of the organiza- 
tion; that he will try to inject both 
“pep” and “ginger” into the meet- 
ings, and that salesfolks will con- 
tinue to bring their sales problems to 
the meetings for discussion and 
solving. 





Charles E. Damon, with nearly 
half a century of expert retail 
shoe selling to his credit—and all 


for one use—The Henry H. 
Tuttle Co. of Boston 
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Syracuse Forming an 
Association 


H. C. Copeland, Advertising Man- 
ager for the Walk-Over Boot Shops 
of Erie, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; and Syracuse, N. Y., 
was formerly a member of the Walk- 
Over family in Boston. He was also 
a member of the Boston Retail Shoe 
Salesmen’s Association, Inc., and felt 
that its work was of so much assist- 
ance to its members and to the stores 
where they sold shoes that he is now 
hard at work to form a similar or- 
ganization in Syracuse. On May 7, 
Mr. Copeland reported that fifty 
salesmen in sixteen stores have 
signified their intention with the 
hearty approval of the merchants of 
attending an initial meeting in June. 


























Big round table gatherings help 
to keep up salespeople’s interest 


How to Sell Shoes to Pre- 
vent Markdowns 


The April Problem Prize winners 
are Ben Jacobson of East Orange, 
N. J., and W. R. Hawk of Sol Nach- 
man’s Department Store Newport 
News, Va. 

Honorable mentions are awarded 
to—Victor J. Marks of Danville, Pa.; 
Miss Esther Lazarus of Sol Nach- 
man’s Department Store, Newport 
News, Va.; Robert Liggett of Wen- 
deroth’s Quality Shoe Shop, Philadel- 
phia; H. L. Custen, Dixie Shoe Store, 
Baltimore; C. B. Garrett, Jr., Roscoe- 
Griffin Shoe Co., Raleigh, N. C.; John 
Neish of L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. 

Mr. Jacobson’s answer follows: 
Put Odds and Ends With “Regulars” 

The prevention of markdowns 
‘begins at the buying and should be 
followed up with good stockkeeping. 
Don’t buy conflicting styles, nor the 
same style of different makers. 
Proper sizes should be bought for 


Study your customer’s approach 
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Retail shoe salesmen are getting together for educational and 
cooperative association work 


each style, record of sizes sold on 
certain styles and experience should 
guide as to the sizes bought for the 
next season. 

Buying the same sizes for all the, 
different shapes is bound to cause 
left over odds and ends. 

Size sheets will show that low heel 
shoes sell in different sizes than high 
heels and vice versa and that men’s 














Don’t show your customer too 
many styles 


wide toe shoes sell in different sizes 
than the narrow toe does. 

Size sheets of the entire stock 
should be taken at least once a month 
and on very active selling lines, once 
a week. The size sheets studied very 
carefully and if a certain line is 
broken badly in sizes it should be 
shifted near to a similar style, 
wherever the sizes are still good. 

Any line that is in stock a month 
and of which there has not been 
twenty per cent sold, should be re- 
marked with red ink, and the sales- 
force given a percentage of 2 or 
3 per cent as an inducement to push 
them. 





Advancement 


*Taint the guns nor armament, 
Nor the funds that we can 
pay, 

But the close co-operation 

That makes us win the day. 

*Taint the individual, 

Nor the army as a whole, 

But the everlasting team work 

Of every bloomin’ soul. 
—Kipling. 











Three Simple Selling Rules 


MCALESTER, OKLA.—“Eight cus- 
tomers who walked out of our store 
last Saturday returned to buy. 
Why? Because I instruct my boys 
to determine what shoe appeals to 
the customer most—it is easy 


enough to tell what shoe they lean 
to—then bear down on the good 
points of that particular style,” said 
Joseph Hyman of this city. “All 











Be agreeable to me 


this simply strengthens the cus-- 
tomer’s inclinations. Even if they 
walk, it is a safe bet that they will 
return and purchase.” 

Three simple rules are all that. 
Mr. Hyman wishes his men to re- 
member : 

‘1. Do not lie to customers. 

2. Sell goods on their merits. 
Make the shoes attractive to the 
customers, forgetting price. 

8. Do not watch the neighbors, 
because you have all you can do to- 
mind your own business. 


Pittsburgh Starts New 


Association 
PITTSBURGH—The latest dis- 
patches state that a retail shoe 
salesmen’s association has started 
here. “Westward Ho”—the good 
work is now wending its educational: 
and cooperative way. 


Talk and show summer weight. 
shoes for men!!! 
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Pretty Shoes..... 


for spring and summer made of light and medium 
weight fine grained Calf Leather in 


Luxor 
Pastel Shades 


are the surest sellers in style shoes 


LUXOR has proved a factor in popularizing pastel 
shades because in these mellow calf leathers of 
faultless finish each shade is presented in the full- 
ness of its charm. 


We commend to you LUXOR LEATHERS in 


Pearl Grey Blonde 
Crystal Grey Sauterne 
Opal Grey Sand 
Camel Bamboo 
Carmel Ivory 
Cedarwood Paris 
Parchment 


Color uniformity is a dependable feature of 
LUXOR LEATHERS—a point to bear in mind 
when ordering shoes. 


Samples of Pastel shades will be sent on request 
Write for booklet 


“The Story of Leather” 
It’s Free 


The OHIO LEATHER COMPANY 


GIRARD~QOHIO 


‘S) - 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp SHor Recorper 
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‘MAIN STREET” LINE At solid leather | 


Uppers of first quality small kips. Black and Light Golden 


Here’s the shoe to sell where competi- the very newest patterns and lasts. The 
tion is keen. You can safely invite your shoe illustrated above has just come from 
customers to compare this $4.00 retailer the designer’s. 


with any $5.00 retailer your competitors No. 7551—Black Bordeaux Calf Bal Ox- 


have to offer. 
N Stent Th Ha hin te ot ford; soft box toe; rubber heel; all 
Note the leather. e only line im this leather; blimp last. Sizes 5 to 11. Widths 
price range, cut from genuine small kips, 


that retailers can buy from stock for im- 
mediate delivery. No. 7550—Canary 


The “MAIN STREET” line comes in Sample cases or pairs sent on order. 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON 


Makers of popular-price dress shoes for men 
Jersey City, N. J. ENDICOTT, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Complete stocks carried in warehouses in the above cities to make quick deliveries 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp SHor RecorpER 
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SHOE TRAVELER NEWS 


Conducted by Helen M. Haney, Associate Editor 


























N. S. T. A. Railroad Chairman Visits Wash- 
ington to Fight Pullman Surcharge—The 
National Secretary Talks Service 


HE National Shoe Travelers’ 

Association has not yet given 

up its fight for the elimination 
of Pullman surcharge. Only recent- 
ly, the chairman of the railroad com- 
mittee, Homer H. Beals, of Indiana, 
made a trip to Washington to inter- 
view United States Senator Watson, 
chairman of the Committee on Pull- 
man Surcharge Repeal. Mr. Beals 
argued strongly the needs of the com- 
mercial traveler in this public ser- 
vice reform and presented many able 
arguments why Pullman surcharge 
should be abolished. 

For many years, Mr. Beals has 
been legislative chairman for the 
“Hoosier State” shoe travelers’ asso- 
ciation. On account of his wide ex- 
perience in legislative work, he is 
eminently fitted to look out for the 
interest of the National in this direc- 
tion. 


Frank Bailey Honored 


Frank Bailey, one of the “old- 
timers” in Northwestern territory, 
which he has covered for over 35 
years, was tendered a dinner re- 
cently by a group of his shoe traveler 
friends in honor of his sixty-fifth 
birthday. “Lou” D. Ream, who also 
makes the Northwest, states that 
the following good fellows deemed 
that nothing would be more fitting 
than to show their affection for such 
a splendid “pal” as Mr. Bailey in 
this manner. Those who arranged 
the party and sat down at the festive 
board happened to be “Sundaying” 
on April 25 at the Dacotah Hotel at 
Grand Forks, N. D. Here is a list 
of the members of the happy group: 
Fred E. Boese with the B. F. Good- 
rich Rubber Co.; Henry Thorson 
with the Olson Shoe Manufacturing 
Co.; F. R. Lundberg with Mrs. A. 
R. King, Inc.; Fred Allen with A. H. 
Weinbrenner Shoe Manufacturing 
Co.; Harold Clark with the Simplex 
Shoe Manufacturing Co.; L. D. 
Ream with the J. P. Smith Shoe Co.; 
J. A. Johnson with the R. B. Griffith 
Co.; and Frank Bailey himself. 


Jennings with A. S. Krieder 


W. P. Jennings covers the Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida 
for the A. S. Krieder Co. He writes 
to the Recorder that he is “thorough- 
ly sold” on his new proposition and 
has booked 82 orders in the last four 
weeks. For 21 years, until Jan. 1, 
1926, Mr. Jennings represented the 
Hamilton Brown Shoe Co. He in- 
creased the business in his territory 
of Eastern Virginia and Eastern 


W. P. Jennings, who covers Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and 
Florida for the A. S. Krieder Co. 


North Carolina from $84,000 to 
$335,000 in the banner war business 
year. When Hamilton Brown Shoe 
Co. took over the Batchelor & Lin- 
coln business, he transferred his 
territory from St. Louis to “The 
Hub.” At that time, he surrendered 
one-half of the territory he formerly 
covered from St. Louis, “but the half 
I retained,” he said, “I put over big, 
leading the Boston salesforce for 
15 years out of 17.” 

Mr. Jennings is justly proud of 
his record. In the territory he cov- 
ers for his new connection he visits 


the big trade in towns of from 10,000 
up. 
Sheppard Sells “Billikens” 

Mr. Jennings states that W. L. 
Sheppard of Greensboro, N. C., is 
one of the “biggest Billiken” sales- 
men for McElroy-Sloan Shoe Co. Mr. 
Sheppard covers the same territory 
as Mr. Jennings, but sells children’s, 
misses’ and growing girls’ shoes, 
while “his brother traveler,” W. P. 
Jennings, sells boys’ and men’s shoes 
only. “There is nothing to stop us,” 
adds Mr. Jennings. 


Chicago Adds 60 Members 


Sixty new members in four months 
have been reported by Ralph Wolpe, 
chairman of the membership com- 
mittee of the Chicago Shoe Travel- 
ers Association. Every member 
promises to get a new member. 


“The Youngest Old Man”’ 


“The Youngest Old Man” of the 
Chicago Shoe Travelers Association, 
or of the National, for that matter, 
is Col. Jim Richardson. “Colonel 
Jim” never misses a meeting and at 
the May meeting furnished a treas- 
ured keepsake as a prize. By the 
way, the Chicago boys award at 
least one prize at every meeting as 
an incentive for attendance. 


George Crocker with H. E. 
Guptill 

George Crocker has recently joined 
the salesforce of Hervey E. Guptill 
& Co., and will cover the South for 
this house. Mr. Crocker is very en- 
thusiastic about his new line. He 
says—“Hervey Guptill surely knows 
how to make artistic shoes for the 
women folks—and shoes that mean 
repeat business for the merchants. 


Julian & Kokenge Salesmen 
on Trips 


The Julian & Kokenge Co.’s repre- 
sentatives are now covering their 
territories, as follows: Arens, L. G. 
—Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nebras- 
ka, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming and some accounts in 
Chicago; Dyche, Geo. W.—Califor- 
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FOOTWEAR 


1815—MARCIA 
Patent strap with tan lizard inlay, Coral last, 18/8 
spike heel, widths AA-C. 
ae in parchment kid with tan lizard in- 
lay. 


1743—RIVIERA 
Patent pump, tan basket weave trimmed, Gloria 
last, 13/8 spike heel, widths AA-C. Price... .$4.35 
1741—Same in parchment cab, hazelwood calf 
Na. 60:6:00:6:6:505060600000s senses $4.60 
1742—Same in genuine white washable kid, white 
calf trimmed. Price.........ccccccccesesess $4.60 


Manufacturers 


Wea HILE the 

a4 vogue of 
ventiline leathers, 
accentuated heels 
and parchment 
hue is at its crest 
you ll want to of- 
fer these season- 
able patterns to 
your customers. 


We have them in 
stock ready to fill 
your mail orders 
the same day 
they are received. 


GENTRAL SHOE Co. 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


1805—D’ORSEY 


Parchment lace satin pump, Pageant last, ad 
spike heel, widths AA-C. Price............. $4.60 


1715—JAZZ 
Genuine white washable kid pump, patent wre 3 
Coral last, 18/8 spike heel, widths AA-C 
BORD s 6:6 6:0:0:000000000006 06s 6esnceseetoonesese $5.00 
1714—Same in patent, sagewood calf tnene 
DUS 66 od 55 5808040660546 90600esd dee ESrEseR $4. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anv SHoE ReEcorpEr 
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Samuel Malkin 


nia, Nevada, Arizona, part of Mexico 
(new); Golden, A. C.—New Eng- 
land States; Hamer, H. R.—Michi- 
gan; Hood, Edw. S.—Part of Penn- 
sylvania, part of Virginia, Mary- 
land except Baltimore, Delaware, 
New Jersey; Kokenge, Elmer—lIowa, 
North Dakota and South Dakota; 
Lape, H. L., Jr.—Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, in addition to a number 
of the larger cities; Laurie, L. J.— 
Minnesota and Wisconsin; Mahen, 
Chas. F.—Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, Southern half 
of Virginia, Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C., parts of West Vir- 
ginia; Mayers, H. C.—Ohio and part 
of West Virginia; Mitchell, W. T.— 
Texas, Southeast, New Mexico and 
some towns in Oklahoma; Rhodes, 
Harlem—Indiana, Northern half of 
Illinois; Samuels, F. M.—Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi; part of 
Missouri, Southern half of Illinois; 
Sanford, H. B.—New York and part 
of Pennsylvania, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and other large cities; Spicer, Frank, 
W.—Alabama, Kentucky, Tennessee; 
Werner, F. A.—England. 


Charles E. Gunn Is Dead 


Charles E. Gunn, who for the last 
decade represented Thompson Bros. 
Co. of Brockton, Mass., in sections 
of the South and for the last few 
seasons in Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska, is dead. He 
passed away suddenly of apoplexy 
at Sioux City, Iowa, on April 26. 
His funeral, held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on April 29, was well at- 
tended by the shoe trade. Mr. 
Gunn was a high grade man and 
an able and hard worker for his 
house and customers. He leaves a 
wide circle of friends to mourn him. 
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Malkins in New Home 


H. Malkin’s Sons are now located 
at 150 Duane Street, corner West 
Broadway, New York. Extensive 
alterations were made to afford this 
concern greater facilities for han- 
dling their business at this con- 
venient location, which is right in 
the hub of the New York shoe mar- 
ket. 

Herman Malkin and Samuel Mal- 
kin are the members of this firm, 
which has been specializing in chil- 
dren’s shoes for a number of years. 
This house occupies a foremost po- 
sition in the children’s footwear 
field. Both Herman and Samuel 
Malkin as well as their salesmen 
will be glad to see their many 
friends and customers at their new 
home. 











Ss re 
R. J. Goldman, who 
covers northeastern 
Pennsylvania for the 
Diamond Shoe Co. His 
headquarters are at 
410 Spruce _ Street, 
Scranton, Pa. 


Gillis with Murphy, Gor- 
man & Waterhouse 


John H. Gillis, known to the boys 
on the road and to his many friends 
in the trade, as “Jack” Gillis, has 
joined the salesforce of Murphy, 
Gorman & Waterhouse. “Jack” 
formerly traveled for Alden, Walker 
& Wilde, Inc., and the Menihan Shoe 
Co. He will cover practically the 
same territory in his new connec- 
tion, as with his former houses— 
namely New York State, exclusive of 
New York City, and some of the 
towns on the main line, also Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and West Vir- 
ginia. He has a host of friends 
among the merchants in this terri- 
tory. 


“Al” Willey “on Job” 
Again 
“Al” Willey, who covers Indiana 
territory for the Roth Shoe Co., has 
been ill from the after effects of the 
“flu. He expects, however, to soon 
be “on the job” again. 











Herman Malkin 





Goldman with Diamond 


Ralph J. Goldman, with office at 
410 Spruce Street, Scranton, Pa., 
covers northeastern Pennsylvania 
for The Diamond Shoe Co. Mr. 
Goldman commenced his representa- 
tion for this house April 1, “gradu- 
ating” directly from retail shoe 
ranks, and naturally knows the mer- 
chandise which the shoe stores want. 
Mr. Goldman states that he considers 
it well worth while to give up his 
retail shoe store position for a great 
future in selling Diamond Shoe Co.’s 
shoes on the road. That the terri- 
tory which he is covering is a lucra- 
tive one and that his business pros 
pects are promising. 





John H. (Jack) Gillis, who covers 
New York State, exclusive of 
New York City, and some of the 
towns on the main line; also 


Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
West Virginia for Murphy, Gor- 
man & Waterhouse 
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Back | of the Superiority of 
“U.S.” Spring-Step Rubber Heels 


Give your customers the benefit of 
‘Sprayed Rubber” in their heels 


OW thattherubberheelhasbeen ber which forms the foundation of 
: so universally accepted,a shoe every “U.S.” Spring-Step Heel—the 
dealer can make an important sell- better heel to walk on! 






















ing point of the quality of the rubber Greater cushioning effect —longer 
heels with which his shoes are wear—better appearance—that is 
equipped. what this master heel product of the 


, ee ke tae world’s largest rubber manufacturer 
clusiv 

States Rubber Company—is recog- canes — veapesenhoneal 

nized as the greatest achievement of Specify “U. S.” Spring-Step Heels 
years in rubber manufacture. Itisthe On your next order of shoes. Give 
purest, toughest and most uniform your customers the benefit of 
rubber ever produced. It isthisrub- “Sprayed Rubber” in their heels. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
1790 Broadway, New York 
Sole and Heel Stocks in our following branches: 


Boston Chicago New Orleans New York *Cincinnati St. Louis Pittsburgh Portland,Ore. Los Angeles San Francisco 
* Stock for shoe manufacturers only 


“U.S: 
PRING:STEF 
Rubber Heels 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp SHOE RECORDER 
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You Can Sell Canvas Rubber Soled 
Shoes Through the Baseball Appeal 


Why Not “Boost? a Boys’ League? 


HE baseball is here in earnest. 
Every boy and his “Dad” in 
the country are _ interested. 
They read eagerly and listen atten- 
tively to every bit of news about the 
big league players. The boy tries to 
imitate his heroes’ plays and clothes 
just as closely as it is humanly pos- 
sible, and “Dad” usually “backs him 
up” in his ambition, with the buy- 
ing power. 


HE progressive retail shoe mer- 

chants of the country, recogniz- 
ing this fact, have already installed 
baseball shoe windows. They plan 
to feature canvas rubber soled shoes 
strongly all through the spring and 
summer months. A little later, the 
small boys and girls will want 
sneakers for vacation time. A dis- 
play of canvas rubber soled shoes for 
the summer days that are just ahead, 
especially if it can be stated that 
they are “just like those worn by 


% 


Dad”—or by some professional base- 
ball player, or some popular local 
athlete—will prove ready sellers. 


N Massachusetts there is a state 

wide organization, called the 
Massachusetts Inter-City League of 
Amateur Baseball, which devotes its 
entire time to promoting amateur 
sports on an organized plan for boys 
between the ages of 14 and 21 years. 
Last season it grew to 69 teams, the 
members of which came from 388 
cities and towns. 

The playing season this year will 
start May 29 and will continue for 
three months. The Massachusetts 
League thus cooperates with the Na- 
tional Boys’ Week, a country-wide 
movement to train boys in amateur 
athletics. It has as one of its objects 
the teaching of boys to play fair 
and square and for the love of the 
sport. Another important feature 
of this work is to keep the boys out 


of danger in the open playgrounds 
and lots. The Massachusetts League 
has adopted the motto, “It is as, im- 
portant to train the body as it is to 
train the mind.” For this outdoor 
recreation canvas rubber soled shoes 
are necessary. 


‘¢F you want to sell more ‘Sneex,’ 

tell the folks about ’em,” says 
J. H. Willett, New York Manager of 
the Cambridge Rubber Sales Corp. 
“We are offering, in connection with 
this new member of the ‘Camco 
Outdoor Footwear Family,’ for boys, 
youths and men, special helps for 
dealers in the way of free window 
displays, window cards, window 
strips, and posters—also a special 
baseball offer of balls and bats for 
boys.” Mr. Willett’s headquarters 
are at 125 Duane Street, in “The Big 
Metropolis.” 


Tg: ot 
i Back 
et ey 


hy 


\ & 


A suggestion for trimming a “Sneex” window. This is one of many free window displays offered by the Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co. to dealers carrying the “Camco” line 
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AOCHESTER 


SHOE=> 


Whites—Parchments 
Reptilian Effect 


IN STOCK 


“Speed” 
BS68 White Kid 
BS88 Parchment Kid... 
BS86 Pearl Gray Kid. . 
BS70 Patent ......... 


“TRora”’ 
B578 White Kid 


“Gila” 
Special Process 
BS32 Ivory Mottled 
Lizard $5 


“Eubar” 
BS79 White Calf 5 
8589 Parchment Calf. . 
BS60 Patent 4.50 


“Gull” 
BS80 White Calf 
BS82 Parchment Calf. . 
BS84 Patent Colt 
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“Althea” 
Goodyear Welt—Covered Heel 
BS65 White Calf 


B529 Parchment Calf. .$4.75 
BS66 Parchment Calf. . .5. 


B530 Patent ......... 4.50 


“Suzanne” 


Goodyear Welt 
BS62 Blond Suede Snake 
—Sauterne Snake 





Siete seis «sha Rain ONES, oii ws 


SIZES AND WIDTHS 
AA..4%-8 A..4-8 B..3%-8 


The MENIHAN COMPANY 


SHOEMAKERS FOR WOMEN 


Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 


C..3-8 
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“Amazon” 


“ a 
B514 Parchment. Kid with Clare 
three 


BS543 Parchment Kid.. .$5. 
8572 Patent 4.75 
BS73 Black Satin 
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612 Marbridge Bldg. Oakland, Cal., Office: 424 Belview Ave. 
New York ca} MOYLAN = = “HH. Ss. KUSHINS 
Los Angeles Office: 107 East Sth St. 
E. M. HOLLANDER 





i Office: Majestic Hotel 
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Makers of Menihan Arch-Aid Shoe 
Write for Agency Proposition 
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Public Demands Novelty Shoes 


Fancy Footwear Moving Best at Retail 








NEW YORK | 














Business Steady 


The retail shoe business in this 
city is going along at a fairly 
steady pace. There is no gainsay- 
ing the fact that the merchants 
would like to see trade more active, 
but compared with other lines 
of retail endeavor the shoe sellers 
seem to be getting their share 
—in some cases more than their 
share. A few stores (and they 
seem to be mainly those that have 
made an exceptionally strong bid 
for the high-priced trade) report a 
much larger volume of business 
than at this time last year, despite 
weather conditions that have not 
been favorable to a good retail 
trade. It is this feature that is 
most interesting in the current sit- 
uation—the apparently good de- 
mand for top-grade shoes at top 
prices. 

There is little new in the style 
situation. Fancy oxford and cen- 
ter strap ties are getting more pub- 
lic recognition, according to some 
of the mid-town merchants. In or- 
dinary footwear light-colored kids 
are still going strong, with gray an 
especially good seller. Patent leath- 
er is showing increased strength, 
especially when trimmed with fancy 
material, such as light-colored kid, 
or any of the various reptile 
leathers. 


Woven Materi2iz Good 


It is still too early for a real sum- 
mer business, although some of the 
stores are showing whites and the 
woven sandal type. The woven idea 
is quite strong. James McCreery 
& Company last week devoted con- 
siderable space in their large win- 
dows fronting Thirty-fourth Street 
to woven satin slippers in black 
and white, blue and white, and va- 
rious other combinations. These 
two-tone slippers seem to fit in well 
with the two-tone printed silks and 
dresses. 

The I. Miller stores and depart- 
ments in Stern Brothers and Rus- 
sek’s also are exploiting these woven 
satin materials. One smart model 


in a center tie strap with kid decora- | 


tion on the quarter is of red under 
the name of “Chek Chek.” It is pre- 
sented in combinations of black and 
white, beige and white, red and 
white, jade and yellow, tan and 
white, yellow and white and blue and 
yellow. Another model shown is 
more on the plain opera type. 


New Ward Store 


Another John Ward shoe store for 
men was opened recently at 1113 
Broadway, below Twenty-fifth Street, 
in the Marshall Field & Company 
Building. The new store is smaller 
in size than the John Ward Store 
recently opened on Broadway farther 
up town, but carries out to some ex- 
tent, the English atmosphere, with 











A Unique Contest 


Hack’s, a Detroit store 
specializing in orthopedic 
footwear, recently held a 
unique contest. Prizes of $50 
were offered for the follow- 








ing: 

The most perfect pair of 
feet in Detroit, men’s or wom- 
en’s. 

The most imperfect pair of 
feet in Detroit. 

The smallest pair of wom- 
en’s feet. 

The largest pair of men’s 
feet. 

In connection with this con- 
test Mr. Hack states that many 
women who considered they 
had extremely small feet and 
were wearing small _ shoes, 
were found to be wearing foot- 
wear far too small for the ac- 
tual measurements of their 
feet. It was also found that 
many persons who thought 
their feet were very imperfect - 
had only slight deformities 
that could easily be corrected 
by wearing’ correct-fitting 
shoes. The decision as to the 
most perfect and the most im- 
perfect pair of feet had not 
been decided at the time of 
writing, but the smallest wom- 








en’s foot entered in the contest 
was size 1-A, while the largest 
men’s foot was size 18. 





its oak benches, beamed ceiling, flag- 
stone floor and mottoes on the wall. 
The windows are small-paned and the 
glass is leaded. 


Wholesale Firm Moving 


The J. Weiss Shoe Company, 
wholesale, is moving from 106 Reade 
Street to 137 Duane Street about 
June 1. 


Cohn Opens Shoe Store 


Milton Cohn is opening the Bay- 
side Bootery, Bellburton Theater 
Building, Bell Avenue, Bayside, L. 
I., about May 20. The store will 
handle a complete line of men’s, 
women’s and children’s shoes. 


Cracovaner Moves 


I. L. Cracovaner, importer of 
buckles and ornaments, has moved 
his office and stock room to 389 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Thirty- 
sixth Street. 


New Method of Decorating Leather 


The Lotus Leather Company, 425 
West Forty-seventh Street, has be- 
gun the production of a new fancy 
leather in which the design in 
colors, instead of being stamped or 
embossed, is put into the leather 
by a new process, for which patent 
has been filed. 

Charles Percevault, general man- 
ager of the company, asserts that 
the new process can be applied to 
any kind of leather and can be 
made to produce any sort of design. 
In addition to designs for the shoe 
trade, the firm is putting out the 
newly processed leather in designs 
suitable for the luggage, bag, mil- 
linery and dress trimming trades. 
Rights to use the new leather are 
being granted to a few manufac- 
turers and shoes made of this new 
leather are expected to be ready 
within a few months. 


BOSTON 


White Shoes Prominently Featured 

For the past few weeks white 
shoes have been prominently fea- 
tured. White has been selling in 
good volume already, and special 
showings have been made, not only 
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Browns Head the List 
of Fall Colors 


And in the opinion of many of the most experienced buyers 
the ideal expression of the brown mode will continue to be our 


QUAKER BROWN 


Color 22 











For those who prefer a slightly lighter tone we have hit the mark with 


QUAKER BROWN 


Color 10 
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in shoe stores, but by some of the 
leading gown houses, who have 
shod their models wearing polka- 
dot dresses with white shoes. 

Following up the polka-dot im- 
petus, Frank Welling, window 
trimmer of the Queen Quality Shoe 
Shop, Tremont Street, has this week 
devoted one of the big windows of 
this store to an entire display of 
white shoes, brought forth into 
greater contrast against the polka- 
dot drapes. Attractive “peek-a- 
boos,” consisting of a flapper’s face, 
with green, or blond, or black, or 
auburn “silk floss hair” and “tur- 
ban” in bandeau style, with drape 
ending in a knotted bow at the neck, 
“peered out” coquettishly from un- 
expected niches of the trim. The 
Queen Quality Shoe Shop during 
the past week has also made a 
special showing of the new cubist 
pattern shoes. 


Black Kid Sells Well 


At Gillett-Upton, Inc., medium 
heels are reported as the biggest 
sellers in light colors. A surpris- 
ingly large number of black kid 
shoes in pumps, with plaited tongue 
buckles and one-straps have been 
sold during the past week. More 
black kid is being sold here than 
patent leather, according to the re- 
port of one of the salesmen. Suédes 
are asked for occasionally. 


Employees’ May Party 


The employees of the Queen 
Quality Shoe Shop are to have a 
May party on May 20. The big ball 
room of a leading up-stairs dry 
goods house will be used. There 
will be a fifteen-piece orchestra 
comprised entirely of the boys in 
the store, with F. W. Whiteley, 
manager, as trumpeter, and his as- 
sistant, Frank Welling, at the 
piano. One of the players is a for- 
mer Filipino Band leader. 


Lewis P. Hill Is Dead 


Lewis P. Hill of Marblehead, 
Mass., for the past ten years shoe 
salesman at E. W. Burt & Co.’s 
West Street store, is dead. Mr. 
Hill had not been in good health 
for the past six months, but was 
at his duties in the store during the 
first week in March. He was 51 
years of age. He had a wide circle 
of friends in the trade, and was a 
popular member of the Boston Re- 
tail Shoe Salesmen’s Association, 
Inc. He was paid a tribute at the 
last meeting of this association. He 
was also remembered by his broth- 
ers with flowers. Mr. Hill leaves a 
widow. 
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In Metallic Brocade 


The Uptown Shop of Thayer Mc- 
Neil Company is featuring among 
its exclusive styles one pronounced 
by Vogue as “chic.” This is a 
sandal of metallic brocade, “shot” 
with color, and is designed to har- 
monize with the new evening wraps 
and frocks. 


CINCINNATI 


Business Steady 


The shoe business in Cincinnati 
for the past week has not changed 
appreciably over that of the previ- 
ous weeks. It has been more or less 
quiet due to the inclement weather. 
Better weather during the latter 
part of the week has raised hopes 
considerably. 








The United Shoe Machinery 
Co. has a power brush for 
stores. A clerk can take a pair 
of shoes from the shelf and 
with the aid of the brush 
freshen them up so that they 
look as if they had just come 
from the packing room of the 


Power Brush for Stores 
factory. 








Patent, Calf and White 


Business at the John Shillito Co. 
has been holding up very well in 
spite of the weather. “We had 
been enjoying quite a run in the 
colored kid line, but our business 
along this line in the last two 
weeks has let up considerably and 
patent leathers, tan calf skin and 
whites are occupying the majority 
of our sales,” states E. Held, man- 
ager and buyer for the shoe depart- 
ment of this concern. Satins, after 
being on the stand for a while, are 
now beginning to move at this 
store. 


Hold Shoe Demonstration 


During the week beginning May 
8, the John Shillito Company held 
a large shoe demonstration which 
consisted in the showing and ex- 
plaining of Grover’s three point 
shoe. Dr. Schroeder, the inventor 
of the shoe, was on hand the entire 
week to assist in the demonstration. 

W. E. Newbold, manager and 
buyer for the shoe department of 
the Smith Kasson store, reports: 
“Our colored kids are going very 
good while the patent leathers are 
going particularly strong. 








Unique Display 


The Potter Shoe Co. in the past 
week has had a unique display of 
shoes representing the different 
periods up to the present time. All 
the shoes were made by Johnson & 
Murphy Co. These shoes, including 
the styles of yesterday, make quite 
a contrast to the styles of shoes to- 
day. 

Ted Orr of the Potter Shoe Co. 
forgot that he was ever in the shoe 
business this past week. He spent 
the week in Toledo, Ohio, where he 
acted as best man at the wedding 
of a friend. 


| ATLANTA | 


Novelty Patterns Selling 


Among the best-selling styles in 
the Atlanta stores this spring, and 
also generally throughout the larg- 
er cities of the Southeast, accord- 
ing to traveling salesmen covering 
this territory, are fancy tie effects 
in ladies’ footwear, tongueless ties 
and gores, semi-sport pumps, one- 
strap patterns, tongues, and vari- 
ous novelties. There is a fine sale 
of snake and lizard trimmings, with 
this demand becoming steadily more 
popular, and the late spring and 
early summer outlook for it consid- 
ered very good. Patent leathers are 
also good, and pumps are selling 
fairly well. However, the principal 
demand continues to be for the tie 
effects and straps, which are selling 
about two-thirds of the total be- 
tween pumps and straps, with the 
pumps probably around one-third. 


Light Shades Preferred 


The preferred colors are parch- 
ment, pearl gray, ivory and various 
pastel shades right now to match 
with the spring hosiery which is 
selling in similar colors. There is 
a little demand for white goods, 
but as yet this business is not over- 
ly active. The trade, however, is 
looking forward to a very brisk 
white goods season, and, in the 
opinion of several traveling sales- 
men covering this territory, who 
were recently interviewed regard- 
ing business among the retailers 
elsewhere in the South, 1926 is like- 
ly to prove one of the best white 
goods seasons in the history of the 
business in this district. While all- 
over whites are expected to be good, 
novelties are also promising, es- 
pecially whites with reptile and 
lizard trimmings, which many of the 
larger dealers have purchased. 
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The New Herman 
Catalog 


Have you seen it yet? It 
covers the widest and 
most complete line of 
most substantial shoes in 
the world. Write for free 
copy. Address Depart- 
ment B. 
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No. 449 


Price $4.50 


Widths: D and 


OR Summer comfort—and for 
those men who have the habit 
of wearing oxfords all year round 
—we built into this new Police 
Oxford all the sturdy service and 
the restful comfort for which 
Herman’s Police Shoes have always 
been famed. And it’s good looking, 
reflecting the high quality of mate- 
rials and workmanship. 


The genuine Munson last, the Gun 
Metal Calf upper, the built-in leather 
arch support, the heavy Oak sole, and 
the Spring Step rubber heel are fea- 
tures that make months of rugged wear 
and welcome comfort and absolute assur- 
ance in No. 449. 


They’re Ready Now 


24-hour service on Police Oxfords. 
Mail or wire your order and 
you'll get the goods on time 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 


MILLIS, MASS. 
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Police Oxford 


Sizes: 5 to 13 
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Trade Slow 


Trade is still “slow.” It’s “slow- 
er,” if such a comparison really fits 
the buying interest and actions of 
Chicago folks. The situation is 
more than odd. Shoes are being 
sold—in fact, enough are being sold 
so that buyers aren’t anxious—but 
there seems to be so little interest 
and so much is needed to stimulate 
it. 

The “smart” buyers are buying 
cautiously. The trade demands new 
merchandise, if there is to be any 
buying at all, and most stores are 
making their purchases in smaller 
and smaller lots, though ordering 
often. 


“Lost Motion” in Sales 


“One of the costliest things in 
the business now,” said one buyer 
and manager on State Street, “is 
lost motion, and by that I mean the 
number of pairs of shoes that have 
to be shown before a sale is made. 
Sometimes one woman will look at 
five to ten styles before her mind is 
made up, and then like as not it 
isn’t—and the shoes come back.” 

Returned goods are still a big 
question. Many shoppers return- 
ing shoes for no other reason than 
the fact that they have seen some 
more appealing style elsewhere, so 
the problem is to keep them sold 
almost as much as it is to get them 
sold in the first place. 


Gray Stronger 


Grays are gaining strength rap- 
idly. Solid colors and gray trim- 
ming on the inevitable patent leath- 
er. The little four and five-eyelet 
oxfords with ribbon ties and 
trimmed with reptile leathers over 
the quarters and on the vamps seem 
to be pleasing the fancy of many 
of the shoppers. 

Blond shades run up and down. 
One day there seems to be a strong 
run on these shades in almost every 
combination and the next day they 
are almost negligible in demand. 


White Being Shown 


White footwear is being shown 
at the costume shops, trimmed in 
black and some colors, but reptile 
leathers. Snake and lizard and alli- 
gator seem to be the most popular. 

A pretty one-strap model with 
slash trimming over the quarters 
of snake was seen in one of the de- 
partment stores that ought to at- 
traet the attention of any woman 


seeking white footwear. The rep- 
tile leathers make the most attrac- 
tive trim on white by far of any 
other leather, and do not require 
polishing like black or tan. 





| DETROIT | 








Business Brightens with Warm 
Weather 


The spring shoe business of De- 
troit may be said to have opened 
on May Day this year instead of at 
Easter. May Day being both a Sat- 
urday and a warm day, brought the 
public out in throngs, and it seemed 
as if all those people who had de- 
layed buying on account of the bad 
and unseasonable weather were out 





I 





Fit the Laces 


Laces should fit the shoe, 
whether it is a center tie, an 
oxford or a boot. This is one 
of the big little details of shoe 
styling, and, also, of pleasing 
customers. If a lace is too 
short, a person gets fussy. If 
it is too long, a person gets 
provoked. If it breaks, he gets 
mad. Refinements of footwear 
fashion no longer permit per- 
sons to tuck loose ends of 
laces into tops of shoes. Laces 
should be neither too long nor 
too short, but should fit just 
right, so that they may be 
quickly tied in a smart bow. 




















in force and eager to correct their 
error of judgment by buying with 
much less resistance than for many 
a long day. One shoe merchant 
said: “People bought as if they 
needed footwear. There was a pep 
to business that has been absent 
for many weeks.” 

The following Monday the tem- 
perature took another ,drop, and 
with it the hopes of many shoe 
dealers, but business seemed to 
have received an impetus that could 
not be stopped, and customers were 
plentiful. Business was not of the 
same volume as the previous Satur- 
day, but the steady flow of custom- 
ers indicated that the people had 
started their spring footwear pur- 
chases in earnest. As one dealer 
said: “Every bright day now we 
are getting real volume, and indi- 
cations are that the spring season 
will not fall behind that of other 
years.” 
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Blond Popular 


The blond shades are still popu- 
lar, and many merchants are short 
on some lines. With whites loom- 
ing as a big factor during May, 
some merchants are trying to get 
by with present stocks while others 
report reorders of parchment and 
similar shades still coming in. Pat- 
ents have apparently held a fairly 
large place in the public demand. 

Spike heels are noticeable in 
nearly all lines. Women have ac- 
cepted this graceful heel, and they 
are seen in large numbers on the 
streets as well as in the shops. At 
the same time, Lubins, Inc., who 
were the first to introduce to the 
Detroit public the extremely high 
spike report that several lines 
stocked with lower heels have had 
a surprising sale. Is this an indi- 
cation of the waning of the spike 
in high-grade lines almost before 
it has become popular in the lower- 
priced lines? 


Sport Lines Pushed 


Sport lines are being pushed with 
considerable success by firms spe- 
cializing in them. Displays and 
advertising are a big factor in 
creating business for these lines. 
A striking sports display was in- 
stalled for R. H. Fyfe & Co. by F. 
E. Whitelam, the display manager. 
The entire floor of the window was 
covered with imitation grass. Sport 
shoes and hosiery were displayed 
with golf bags and clubs as acces- 
sories to give the window atmos- 
phere. An electric fountain was an 
attractive feature of the display. 
As a background a beautiful golf- 
girl poster in gold and pastel colors 
was used. C. K. Taylor, manager of 
the sports department, reports sales 
of women’s golf shoes as increasing 
in volume, and as a result of the 
display a decided increase in busi- 
ness was experienced. 


Men’s Trade Active 


Men’s shoe stores and depart- 
ments found that the brighter and 
warmer weather helped to increase 
sales of men’s lines, some reporting 
record business on May Day. Blond 
shades continue to be in demand, 
and in some stores fancy laces and 
doggy style features are found to 
aid sales. Surely, this season the 
manufacturer and retailer will have 
learned that style as a factor in 
selling men’s shoes is a good bet! 


Hack’s Enlarge Store 


Hack’s Orthopedic Boot Shop has 
experienced such a growth that it 
has been found necessary to en- 
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Active styles for active boys — that’s what 
you’ve been getting from Teeple—and with 
our “Mighty Good” line for spring you'll get 
quicker action than ever. Teeple puts the 
“turn”? in turnover. 





Style No. 58 
Same in Dinty Black Calf 


Style No. 54 
DINTY TAN KIP 
(Crepe Sole) 


| Boys’ BR C, BD... ces $3.50 
| Veuthe’ B, C, D..... 3.25 

Little Men’s C, D, E.. 3.00 
{ 









IN STOCK APRIL 5th TO JULY 15th 
TERMS— 5% 10 DAYS 
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Do You Know What 
a Stogie Is? 


Or a Slunk? 
Or a Skiver? 
Or an Everett? 


All the unusual names used in the 
shoe and leather industry, as well 
as those in everyday use, have 
been brought together in one 
compact volume—the fifth re- 
vised edition of the 


Shoe and Leather 
Lexicon 


But it is more than a trade dictionary 
—for in it, in addition to trade defi- 
nitions compiled by shoe and leather 
authorities, are to be found correct 
anatomical drawings of the foot, tables 
of foot and last measurements, stand- 
ard carton sizes, systems of size mark- 
ing, hosiery sizes, how to figure profits, 
classification of leathers, standard size 
lengths and many other features. 


An invaluable book for everyone con- 
nected with any branch of the shoe 
and leather industries. 





The Price Is Fifty Cents 
(Cash with Order) 
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large the premises. The entire front 
of the fifth floor of the Stroh Build- 
ing has been taken over and is be- 
ing remodeled for this firm, giving 
four times the original space to its 
operations. Nathan Hack, the pro- 
prietor, states that he will have an 
unique establishment when altera- 
tions have been completed next 
month. He is adding a medical and 
surgical department for the purpose 
of aiding those who have deformed 
and ill-formed feet, in addition to 
his established orthopedic depart- 
ment. Braces for deformed feet and 
elastic stockings will be added as a 
line necessary to a complete ortho- 
pedic shoe store. 

Plaster casts will be made of de- 
formed feet, and special lasts made 
for such customers whose shoes 
will be made in a custom depart- 
ment also to be established under 
the supervision of Mr. Hack. 

It is believed that this is the only 
shoe store in the world having a 
medical and surgical department in 
connection with its orthopedic busi- 
ness. 

Buy Shoe Department 


The shoe department in the Capi- 
tal Clothes Shop, 602 Woodward 
Avenue, has been purchased by Ja- 
cobson Bros., who operate a similar 
department in the Capital Clothes 
Shop, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lou Jacob- 
son, formerly with the Petot Shoe 
Co., Cincinnati, has charge of the 
Detroit department. 





I CLEVELAND 








Weather Adverse Factor 


A few warm days have been suc- 
ceeded by another spell of cold 
weather, with results that have not 
been satisfactory to the shoe mer- 
chants. 

Trade in all stores picked up un- 
mistakably during the warm weath- 
er that came so suddenly during the 
latter part of April. That experi- 
ence demonstrated that the latent 
buying power is strong, and that 
the shoe merchants are certain to 
enjoy a satisfactory trade when the 
weather becomes seasonable. 


Light Colors Lead 


Women are buying light colors in 
shoes. Patents are going fairly 
well, but it is doubtful if the volume 
of sales of this type of shoe is as 
large as it was a year ago. Light 
colors have cut deeply into the 
patents. Tans are selling fairly 
well, also. 
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This week, in the 
windows of I. Miller's 
Fifth Avenue shop, is 
displayed the most 
tempting array of genu- 
ine reptilian slippers 
the Avenuehasknown 
this season! Gleaming 
lizard! Snakeskin! 
Cobra! Crocodile! True 
reptilian skins deftly 
fashioned by I. Miller 


parable style! New 
color-tones and myri- 
ad fascinating effects 
in these smart leath- 
ers to delight Fifth 
Avenue’s most fas- 
tidious shoppers! 


FIFTH AVENUE 


At Forty-Sigth Street 
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This advertisement in four column size 


Combinations of patents and tans 
are popular, and models_ with 
buckles are going well. 


Korack a Visitor 


Emil Korack, one of the broth- 
ers who operates the Korack depart- 
ment store at Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been in Cleveland renewing friend- 
ships that existed here prior to his 
departure for Arizona many years 
ago. Korack was a former council- 
man of Cleveland, and was promi- 
nent in civic circles before his de- 
parture. 

His store is one of the largest in 
Arizona, and his shoe department 
is unexcelled, so far as equipment 
and stock are concerned. 


Had Record Month 


There is a fine note to be found 
in the record of shoe sales at the 
William Taylor Co. store during the 
month of April. These records, ac- 





ives a pretty good idea of 
how New York merchants are exploiting reptilian footwear 


cording to W. H. McGee, the man- 
ager, disclose that sales during last 
month were the largest of any 
month, with one single exception, 
of any previous month in the en- 
tire history of the company. This 
included every previous December 
with its heavy Christmas buying. 
When one can go out in the month 
of April, with weather inclement, 
and beat December sales, the finest 
kind of merchandising is in evi- 
dence. The 50 plus 6 sales of the 
Taylor Co. is responsible, and the 
advertising and promotion that was 
done helped put the proposition 
across. This sale was held during 
three weeks in April to celebrate 
the 56th anniversary of the com- 
pany. The schedule for the month 
was greatly exceeded, and on cour- 
tesy day 200 pairs of a single model 
was sold—the arch-rest shoe. Here 
again the results of advertising and 
promotion were exhibited. 
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“So Smart! So well fitting! 








Such delightful comfort!” 


HESE are the usual comments re- 

ceived by MARTHA WASHING- 
TON dealers, from satisfied, enthusias- 
tic customers. 


Because MARTHA WASHINGTON 
shoes are made to fit correctly — without 
sacrificing smart style, they always insure 
“happy feet,” which means thoroughly 
satisfied customers. Send to-day for our 
latest catalog. 


‘Ne. 549 Biack Kid Three 
Button Strap = 

Slipper. Turn _ Plain bien 14/8 
Coben Heel Widths ed 


is 334-9. Widths ts 
>. Bale 10, 3-50 ce 
No. 550 * ‘tne os No. 549, 


Patent Leather, Pete 3.80. 


WASHINGTON SHOE MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Distributors for Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Montana (West o 
Rocky Mountains) pies 


Dress and Comfort Shoes 


F. MAYER 3200 Ol Mat an) | OF ee 1 Oe ‘Milwaukee 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp SHor Recorper 
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Spero With Boston 


Mose Spero, who has for years 
been one of the star salesmen for 
the Central Shoe Co., with offices in 
The Arcade, this city, has resigned 
to take over the task of opening 
shoe departments in Boston Chain 
Stores. He is associated in this un- 
dertaking with Sam Newman. He 
has been succeeded as local repre- 
sentative of Central Shoe by Al 
Fishbaum, who has charge of the 
Detroit territory. 


Cleveland Nettleton Store Moves 


The Cleveland Nettleton store, on 
Sixth Street, was closed March 20, 
and a Nettleton department was 
opened in the MacAdams Com- 
pany’s store on Euclid Avenue, 
March 22. 

“We find,” said M. M. Wade, in 
explaining this change, “that the 
trend of business is working out 
Euclid Avenue, and we already 
have begun noticing an increase in 
business because of this change.” 

Trade Improves 


Sunshine and warm weather as- 
sisted materially in the betterment 
of the retail shoe trade for the week 
ending May 8. The previous Satur- 
day was unusually large, reports 
indicated. In one of the largest 
stores the figures showed it to be 
one of the best of the year for this 
particular institution. Other stores 
reported good business on the same 
day. The warm weather has re- 
mained temperate enough to sus- 
tain the demand for colored kids. 
These materials are holding well, 
and some believe they will sell 
alongside of whites right through 
the summer. Others are not quite 
confident as to their stability. 








ST. LOUIS 




















Still Buying Grays 


The dean of the style impressa- 
rios made the statement that his 
firm was still buying gray shoes. 
He qualified his statement in say- 
ing they should be trimmed with 
reptile grains of popular types. It 
was his impression that they would 
sell well in the fall also. Patent 
leather with reptile trimming is 
selling well. In fact, these styles 
are reported as good at the present 
time. The heels of practically all 
patterns are covered with the trim- 
ming material. Whites are seen in 
all stores, and a few pair are made 
the part of every window display. 
One store reported they had sold 


Small Shop Starts Out on a “Big Business” Scale 
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The recently opened Weil’s Boot 
Shop at 391 Geary Street, San 
Francisco, is one of the smallest 
shoe shops in the city, since its floor 
space measures about 12 x 20 feet. 
Nevertheless, this attractive small 
shop since it opened its doors early 
in October has done a volume of 
business that would do credit to a 
much larger shop. Weil’s Boot Shop 
has fairly overflowed with customers 
and buyers. 

The interior of the shop and its 
display windows have a _ distinct 
sales value that is contributing to 
the success of the business. Window 
displays are well arranged, changed 
frequently and well lighted at night. 
The interior color, decorative and 
lighting scheme is restful and in- 
formal, creating just the type of 


shop that finds increasing favor with 
the woman who enjoys leisurely 
shopping. 

Edgar M. Weil is manager of the 
new shop. Weil is also associated 
with the shoe department of Reiche 
& Lievre, San Francisco department 
store. 

Unquestionably the success of this 
newly opened small shop, can in no 
small degree be traced to the skillful 
manner in which the interior finish- 
ing, fitting and lighting has been 
handled. The woodwork is a rich 
walnut finish, an informal arrange- 
ment of the chairs avoids an over- 
crowded effect and the wrought iron 
fixtures with their frosted bulbs 
heighten the attractiveness of the 
whole. 











twice as many whites in April as 
they did the same month a year ago. 
And the store referred to sells many 
pairs of whites the early part of 
each season. 


April Business Off 


The month of April, as final fig- 
ures indicated, was off from 8 to 
10 per cent against the business of 
last year. This occurred from the 
late Easter of 1925, which per- 
mitted many more shopping days 
than the event did this year when 
it came April 4. 

Only one store reported a gain 
over last year’s figure. This hap- 
pened to be one of the large depart- 
ment stores. 

There is some talk in the men’s 
division of the business as to nar- 
rower toes. This applies princi- 


pally to the higher grade lines, but 
it is being mentioned by most buy- 
ers of men’s shoes as an indication 
of later events. 


Foot Saver Demonstration 


T. J. Reid Shoe Co., on May 5 and 
6, held a foot-saver demonstration, 
conducted by E. J. Macklin of Ju- 
lian & Kokenge Company of Cin- 
cinnati. Macklin is an expert in the 
diagnosis of correct-fitting - foot- 
wear. 


Featuring British Brogues 


A. C. Lewis, manager of the shoe 
department of Boyd’s, is featuring 
British brogues made by Church & 
Company of Northampton, England. 
Bostonians, however, are the big 
selling line exploited by the de- 
partment. 
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Why the Skinner Label 


Sells More Satin Shoes 


For 78 years “Skinner” has been a 
word to conjure with in satins. All 
women know it stands for matchless 
wearing quality. 

Extensive national advertising in wo- 
men’s leading magazines has impressed 
on your customers the extra service in 
shoes made of Skinner’s Shoe Satin. 


It will pay you to specify either one of 
the best two grades of Skinner’s Shoe 


” 


Satin for your satin shoes—“Brooklyn 
or “5004.” Then you not only get foot- 
wear of that supreme quality which in- 
sures satisfaction, but your manufacturers 
can put the Skinner gold label in the 
heels of your shoes. Insist on this label. 
It makes sales easier. 

Skinner’s Shoe Satin is made in Alli- 
gator, Lizard and Snakeskin patterns, as 
well as all the fashionable colors. It is 
36 inches wide, with a 4-ply cotton back. 


WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS, New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Established 1848 


The world’s largest manufacturers of shoe satin. 


Skinner's 
Shoe Satin 








“LOOK FOR THB NAME IN THE SBLVAGB’°? 
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Seasonal Quietness Reported 


Some Manufacturing Centers F airly Busy 








| HAVERHILL | 


Radical Changes Lacking 


Samples being prepared for 
showing at the Boston style show 
in July indicate no radical depart- 
ures in footwear fashions. One- 
strap and plain pump patterns pre- 
dominate. In the strap patterns 
the narrow, slender straps prevail. 
Invisible gores and center ties, also 
sandals with open shanks make up 
the lines. Lasts are medium to me- 
dium-round toes. Leathers run 
mainly to kid, followed by patent, 
with reptilian being used widely for 
trimming. The high heel vogue 
continues, 15/8 to 20/8 heels being 
used. Combination leathers are less 
conspicuous than in the spring mer- 
chandise, but some of the new shoes 
carry scroll effects on the vamp and 
collars of contrasting leather. 





Turn Business Quiet 


“Turn -factories are very quiet 
with one or two exceptions. The 
plants making the higher grade, 
light, dainty footwear are, however, 
hopeful of late summer and early 
fall business and are noted hasten- 
ing to grade up their product to 
meet the demand which is reported 
for the large department store trade 
for quality merchandise. 


Mrs. Carleton Dead 


Mrs. Nellie Lucy Perley-Carleton, 
wife of George Freeman Carleton 
of the George F. Carleton Shoe Co., 
and president of the Pentucket Sav- 
ings Bank, died May 3 after a short 
illness. Mr. and Mrs. Carleton re- 
turned from the South, where they 
spent the winter. Soon after her 
return north Mrs. Carleton devel- 
oped a serious heart trouble, fol- 
lowed by bronchitis, which resulted 
in her death. 


Steady Improvement 


“The Haverhill industry shows 
marked evidence of steadily improv- 
ing general conditions,” declared 
Chairman Edwin Newdick of the 
Haverhill Shoe Board this week in 
commenting upon industrial condi- 
tions. Chairman Newdick declares 
that there is marked evidence that 


orders for shoes can be brought to 
Haverhill in a large volume at the 
present labor cost. The present 
season has seen the absorption of 
practically the entire labor sup- 
ply and business is holding up ex- 
cellently to date with continued de- 
mand for overtime work in many 
plants. 


Greenstein Expanding Factory 


The Greenstein Shoe Co., 276 
River Street, makers: of women’s 
McKay shoes, is now making a sub- 
stantial expansion to its local busi- 














Gray calf piped with black and 
with black sole, welt and heel. 
Suggested by George B. Hen- 
drick of the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. as a contribution to 
the dress-up movement for men 








ness. An additional floor has been 
taken on at the River Street fac- 
tory and new lines of machinery in- 
stalled to increase the factory out- 
put. 

White Cabretta 


Local factories are cutting large 
quantities of white cabretta. In 
the absence of an adequate supply 
of white kid, white cab has come 
into general use for white goods. 
Several factories have bought up 
sufficiently on kid for immediate 
demands, but small skins are now 
out of supply, it is stated. Gray is 
being cut in several factories in 
large quantity. 


Bradley Again Heads Association 


At the annual meeting of the 
Haverhill Shoe Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held April 27, Everett 
Bradley of the Bradley Shoe Co., 
was elected president to succeed 
Edward M. Rickard of the Rickard 
Shoe Co., who retires to the board 
of trustees after two terms as 
head of the local shoe men. Ed- 


ward M. Chesley of the Ches- 
ley & Rugg Co., was elected 
treasurer of the Association to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bradley. The members of 
the board of trustees are Everett 
Bradley, Edward M. Chesley, Ed- 
ward M. Rickard, Joseph Jonas, 
Solomon Bocholtz, Walter Wright, 
Burt Bowdoin, Charles Harding, 
B. E. Cole, Jr. 


Ornsteen Leads Show Committee 


Myer T. Ornsteen of the Ornsteen 
Shoe Co., has been appointed by the 
Haverhill Shoe © Manufacturers’ 
Association as general chairman of 
the Style Show Committee to ar- 
range for Haverhill’s participation 
in the New England Shoe and 
Leather Exposition and Style Show 
to be held in Mechanics Building, 
Boston, July 6, 7 and 8. Twenty 
reservations have been already 
made by local shoe and allied firms 
to appear in the big Haverhill 
group section at the show. Chair- 
man Ornsteen has been in consulta- 
tion with President Everett Brad- 
ley of the exposition and,will soon 
announce the personne! of his local 
organization. Interest is high for 
the mid-summer trade event and a 
record local representation is as- 
sured. 


ST. LOUIS | 


Large Shipments 


Business in the wholesale shoe 
district for the month of April was 
better than fair and from two of 
the largest general line houses 
comes the encouraging news that 
their shipments were ahead of 
April, 1925, which was a big 
month with all wholesale houses. 
Optimistic reports are as well be- 
ing heard in the specialty houses 
and those making women’s novel- 
ties have had a very successful 
month of April, showing increases 
over the same period of 1925. 

The white season has not opened 
up as enthusiastically as many an- 
ticipated, but no concern is felt 
over the situation. With the unsea- 
sonable weather everywhere little 
white business could hardly be ex- 
pected. The merchandise managers 
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“JERRY” 


MODEL 4259 


ANOTHER EXCLUSIVE 
BRAUER CREATION 


UNIQUE IN CONSTRUCTION IS THIS DISTINCTIVE PUMP IN 
PARCHMENT RATTLESNAKE WITH PATENT OVERLAY TRIM. 
THE PARCHMENT RATTLESNAKE BOW GIVES A FINISHING 
TOUCH. OUR POPULAR 300 LAST WITH 17/8 SPANISH HEEL. 
NOT CARRIED IN STOCK 
MADE ON ORDER ONLY 


ALSO MADE IN MANY OTHER COMBINATIONS 
LASTS AND HEELS. 


BRAUER BROS. SHOE.@. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A, 


FASHIONERS OF WOMEN’S NOVELTY SHOES 








for Immediate 


Delivery 
No. B-385—$4.25 
White Linen Gore Pump 
(Wilson Process) 
14/8 Wood Cuban Heel 
White Goat Saddle 


269 Last 


Terms: 


Net 30 Days 





AAA—4%-8 B—3 8 
AA—4 8 C—2%4-8 
A—3%4-8 D—4 #8 





C. P. FORD & CO., Inc., 


No. B392—$5.00 
White Calf Gore Pump 
(Wilson Process) 


14/8 Wood Cuban Heel 
Leather Bow 


269 Last 





AAA—4¥,-8 
AA—4 8 
A—34,-8 


Bs «2 
C—2',-8 
D—4 -9 





Rochester, N 9 


NEW YORK CITY, MARBRIDGE BLDG. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boor AND rsa Recorper 
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of the women’s end of the business 
have bought white footwear more 
cautiously than in past seasons as 
there are some who believe that 
colored kids may cut into the sales 
of white slightly. 


Patent Leather Strong 


Patent leather with reptile trim- 
ming is being cut in many plants. 
It is expected that these patterns 
will increase as the season ap- 
proaches. Mention is also made 
that there has been an increase in 
the black satin field during the past 
week. This material has been lying 
dormant since the inception of col- 
ored kid some months back. 

Heels are also lower. The man- 
ager of one large women’s depart- 
ment stated sixty to ninety days 
ago they were receiving orders for 
20/8 heel, whereas during the past 
few weeks everything centers 
around 16/8 and 17/8. The great 
demand for covered heels has 
caused some companies to increase 
considerably their heel covering fa- 
cilities. 

The six months’ statements of a 
few companies will be issued this 
week and the profit column can 
then be scrutinized. 


Hurd Made Sales Manager. 


A. L. Hurd, for more than twenty 
years secretary of the Noyes-Nor- 
man Shoe Company of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been made sales manager 
of the Shoe Specialty Manufactur- 
ing Company of St. Louis, Mo. Hurd 
has a wide acquaintance in the 
shoe field and comes to his new po- 
sition with a wealth of experience 
in the wholesale trade. 





| LYNN 


Kid, Patent and Reptile 


On immediate business in shoes 
for late spring and early summer 
there is little change from last 
week to report. Colored kids, pat- 
ents and reptiles continue to lead 
for materials. Pumps and center 
ties lead for patterns. Lasts show 
modest toes, lower heels and grace- 
ful ankle and instep lines. “It’s the 
ankle age.” 


A Thought for Midsummer 


Lynners are eager to cooperate 
with merchants who would increase 
sales during July and August. The 
Lynn idea is that of making dis- 
tinctively midsummer types that 
would stir the dormant stores into 
new selling activities. 








Oxfords for Summer 


Oxfords, in novelty patterns, are 
coming along strong in Lynn shops. 
They may be the shoes that will put 
new sales into stores in midsum- 
mer. Lynn designers advise, how- 
ever, that oxfords for July and 
August should be distinctively sum- 
merish. Oxfords for fall may be 
heavier. It is believed that better 
results can be had by selling mid- 
summer styles in July and August 
than by the forcing of fall fashions. 


we 


“if 








Six Pair Lots 


Has any merchant the cour- 
age to offer novelties in six- 
pair lots, each pair to be of a 
different style? A Lynn mak- 
er of cartons rises to make 
this inquiry, because he would 
like to build an extra attrac- 
tive carton for the packing of 
the six pair lots. “Chocolates 
sell best in assortments,” says 
he, “and the box helps to sell 
the contents.” Just think of 
the time saved if clerks could 
fit one pair and sell six pairs. 








Stick o’ Candy Laces 








New oxfords are fashioned with 


the stick o’ candy laces, tubular 
laces, striped, like a stick of candy 
and with tassels on the end sugges- 
tive of the twist of the wrapper on 
either end of a stick of candy. 

These laces are thick and round, 
not as thick as a pencil, but almost 
so. They are in combinations of 
colors. They brighten up oxfords, 
like the traditional barber’s pole 
before the tonsorial parlor. 


White and Black 


Another Lynn idea is that white 
shoes be sold under full power un- 
til about Aug. 15, and then a sharp 
change made to blacks. 

This idea comes from those firms 
who think well of shoes of glazed 
kid with trimmings of mat kid, all 
in black. This thought is quite dif- 
ferent from the familiar version of 
colors and reptile grains for fall, 
which keeps going on and on. 


Zip Oxfords 


Oxfords, with zip fastenings, are 
in experimental departments. Zip 
fastenings are common on many 
arctics. When they are used in ox- 
fords, laces or gores must also be 
used, to provide for the adjustment 
of the oxford to fit the foot. 

The main idea is to save time in 
putting on shoes. 
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Low boots, with zip fastenings, 
may be tried if the zip oxfords sell 


well. 
Cubist Cut Outs 


Cutouts of cubist designs, under- 
laid with contrasting colors, are 
among the new ideas. The die mak- 
ers have quite a time of it getting 
the funny lines into the cutting 
dies. 

Big Toe Room 


Some last makers are trying to 
build up a new last a*bif over the 
big toe and to shape it’on a grace- 
ful line from the elevation down to 
the sides. That is the way the toes 
of the foot are shaped. The idea 
is to provide more room for the 
big toe and possibly to prevent 
holes in toes of stockings, which 
may be caused by the chafing of 
the stockings against too low boxes. 


Twenty-four Hour Schedule 


Griess-Pfleger Co. have been run- 
ning their tannery in Peabody day 
and night to produce fancy leather 
for shoes. 








CINCINNATI 














Patent and Colored Kid 


Orders at the Vollman Lawrence 
Shoe Co. are calling for patents 
and colored kids. Brown kids are 
also very good sellers. This con- 
cern, however, does most of its 
business in “Footrest Shoes.” This 
shoe is an in-stock proposition and 
there has been opened up in the 
course of the last week seventeen 
new agencies. George Vollman, 
Jr., has been in Kansas City for 
the past week in the interest of 
“Footrest Shoes.” The Royal Shoe 
Store, Inc., of that city, has taken 
up the agency on “Footrest Shoes.” 

The Cahill Shoe Co. is receiving 
a large volume of orders on patent 
leather ties with reptile trimming. 
Also quite a few orders on white 
shoes for the summer season. Tom 
Cahill is back at the factory after 
a three weeks’ trip to the East. 


Duplicates on Kids 


“The duplicates we are receiv- 
ing on cream and sauterne kids and 
especially on gray kids has been 
surprising,” says J. T. Carlisle, 
sales manager of the Krippendorf 
Dittmann Shoe Manufacturing Co. 
Mr. Carlisle continued, “It looks 
as if colored kids will sell through- 
out June. However, the darker 


shades will be more popular for 
fall.” 
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SPORT-TIME! . 


A— 


In sport-time sell Miller Shoe trees to 
increase the life and comfort of sport 


shoes. 














MILLER SHOE TREES 


“d \ Sport shoes by the nature of their use 


a 


f 


Co 
y You can get samples, prices and other 


lb Y information by writing. 


tion. A curled innersole will soon re- 
y sult unless your customers use Miller 
Shoe Trees in drying their shoes. 


+, Nia casi il are subjected to excessive perspira- 
7 
ww 


O. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co. 


SHOE TREE DIVISION 
Brockton, Mass. 
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Charles Hamblen and Dunn Texas 
have spent several days of the past 
week in the factory working with 
Mr. Carlisle on fall samples. 

“Business is satisfactory,” says 
C. B. Field of the United States 
Shoe Co. “Stock business is par- 
ticularly good. The sales generally 
reflect the popularity of the colored 
kids, although patents and black 
kids are showing a healthy in- 
crease.” 

Saturday, May 1, was known as 
the “Julian Kokenge Day” at the 
Shoe and Leather Club. A noon 
luncheon was served to an attend- 
ance of fifty-two, with President 
Frank Helmers acting as toastmas- 
ter. Messrs. Julian; Lape, Sr., 
Lape, Jr., Laile, Sanford and Stix, 
representatives of the Julian Ko- 
kenge Company, also George C. 
Springmeier, chairman of the steer- 
ing committee, gave interesting 
talks on matters pertaining to the 
shoe trade. President Helmers has 
designated Saturday, June 5, to be 
known as the “Krohn-Fechheimer 
Day” at the club. 


MILWAUKEE 





Manufacturing Conditions Good 


Reports from Milwaukee shoe 
factories indicate that the spring 
season is progressing very satisfac- 
torily. Manufacturers are busy 
with both late spring and advance 
orders, and work on fall samples is 
going ahead rapidly. 

“Our business remains’ very 
good,” stated Robert J. Dempsey, 
sales manager for the Weyenberg 
Shoe Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of men’s shoes to retail at $5 
and $6. “We have been working on 
our fall samples, but so far we have 
withheld them from our salesmen 
in order to get out our spring or- 
ders.” 

The Weyenberg company is one 
of the few manufacturers of this 
grade of men’s dress shoes to show 
a strictly summer weight shoe. Mr. 
Dempsey states that these summer 
shoes are attracting much atten- 
tion and that they have been sell- 
ing very well in both light tans 
and blond shades. 

Due to the heavy demand for 
spring, summer and early fall 


shoes, the Simplex Shoe Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturers of chil- 
dren’s shoes, has increased produc- 
tion about 300 pairs a day, accord- 
ing to H. P. Plass, sales manager. 
This factory is now making more 
shoes than ever before in its his- 
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WO VISIONS Yealize 
bi each of us come visions. At umes and again, buying with appreciation of 
4 these are of vast undertakings; again the values and consistent standard of 
& they may be mental pictures of a certain quality which the Frank Werner Co. 
perfection we each seek in the garments maintains. 
4 a Thus were two visions realized. Your 
a Shoes, for example. Every woman has vision of complete footwear satisfaction, 
D pictured just the shpper she desires for whether you desired the Parisian model, 
b a certain costume: a creation Parisian to the shpper of the mode. the oxford; and 
> the most minute detail; a stunning model Frank Werner's vision of a store which, 
of the mode; a comfortable oxford. You supplying all of these, supphed far more 
men—some of you seek the conserva- than just the shoes themselves. In show- 
; tive aristocrat of a shoe; some the easy ing how fully these visions were real- 
4 nonchalance of an English oxford, some ized the following figures for our Market 
the exponent of the latest line and Geary street shops are significant 
. To one man, sixteen years ago, came An increase of 28% in sales for the 
| the vision of a shoe store so complete six months from September 1925 to 
> that every individual's vision of perfect February 1926, inclusive, was made, 
} y pe ry 
} footwear could there be realized including an increase of 41.46% for 
> Zs 
Attainment of a vision, the fulfillment om. 
b of which depends upon the anticipation An increase of 61.38% in the business 
| and utmost satisfaction of the needs of of this March over last March brings 
1 others was not the work of a day. It an increase of 41.44% for the first 
| meant thought Exploration of world quarter of 1926. 
| markets. The testing and discarding and ‘Ber your (eth we thask you. That 
selecting of shoes from the shoe centers 
> £ Reems ond Aaetin your appreciation and discernment of 
5 43 values and quality were shared by others, 
> It meant more. It meant, after every these figures would seem to indicate. You 
other effort had been made, dependence have helped us, by your friendship, to 
5 upon the faith of you for whom the vir achieve these results. It is for us, in the 
sion was being built. At first you bought future, to bring greater realization of 
b on faith. Finding that faith justified, and your visions and your faith in us. This, 
L finding your own visions of footwear through the coming months and years, 
satisfaction realized, you returned again the Frank Werner Co. is pledged to do. 
> 
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Sometimes it is well to forget all about your merchandise and their 
prices and give the public a glimpse into the hearts and souls of the 


men behind the business. 


This is called institutional advertising, and 


the particularly fine example shown here was prepared by the Frank 
Werner Company of San Francisco 


tory, and a very big business is an- 
ticipated for the remainder of the 
year. 

J. L. Snyder, who represents the 
Simplex company in Pennsylvania, 
was in Milwaukee for nearly a 
week when he obtained new fall 
samples. 


New Shades in Leather 


Pfister & Vogel Leather Co. has 
just completed its line of new fall 
colors, and some indication of the 
fall trend should be forthcoming 
during the next few weeks, accord- 
ing to E. G. Hanson. 





“We are showing the two new 
shades sponsored for fall business, 
rose beige and plaza gray,” he said. 
“We are also showing sauterne 
again for the fall season as this 
has been a very big color with us. 
Neutral shades are expected to 
show up well for late summer and 
early fall business, and there will 
probably be a trend to darker 
shades for winter. We are featur- 
ing all of these colors in smooth 
calfskin.” 

For immediate business, the 
light colors are moving best, espe- 
cially sauterne, purchment and 
stone. 


























BROCKTON, MASS, 
Address all communications to the factory 
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Conway Wadsworth Pattern 
Co. to Extend Style Scope 


C. W. Conway, head of the Con- 
way Wadsworth Pattern Company, 
is leaving May 12 on the George 
Washington for a six weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to Europe. 

Shortly the Conway Wadsworth 
Company will announce a new stand- 
ardized method of style patterning. 
and Mr. Conway’s trip, which will 
take in London, Paris, Vienna, Rome 
and Lester and Norwich, is for the 
purpose of studying the methods of 
European designers and manufac- 
turing methods. Mr. Conway will 
also spend some time at a famous 
technical school in Europe where 
designing is studied as an art. 

The Conway Wadsworth Company 
have just opened offices in the 
Security Building in Chicago and 
now maintain offices in Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, Brooklyn, Chicago and St. 
Paul. 


C. W. Conway 


Elmer L. Smith Is Dead 


Elmer L. Smith, representative of 
the Boyden Shoe Co., Newark, N. J., 
was buried in Detroit, Monday, 
April 26. He died in Denver while 
on a business trip in that territory. 

The late Mr. Smith was at one 
time connected with Pingree & 
Smith, Detroit, as an executive. He 
was 67 years old at the time of his 
death and had for many years been 
very prominent in Masonry. His 
funeral was held under the auspices 
of Detroit Commandery, No. 1, 
Knights Templar. 
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HAND TAILORED 
HAND LASTED 


Bion F-REYNOLDS Cou, 
BROCKTON MASS. 





STOCK DEPT.5 


SNAPPY SNAPPY 
ACTION! STYLES! 


“They've Cot to Be Stetsen 
to Be Snappy” 


THE STETSON SHOE CO., Ine. 
Seuth Weymouth, Mass. 











HENRY LILLY CO. 
88-90 Reade St. New York 


AUCTION TRADE SALES 
of 


SHOES and RUBBERS 
Every Wednesday and Friday 











T. W. Godeee, Pres 
W. G. Donald, Vi 


F. E. JONES CO. 
FANCY COLORS 


MAT KID 


% B. Jones, Frese, 
oe-Pres. 








The One 
Waterproof 
Leather 


Takes and Re- 
tains a Polish 


CREESE & COOK CO. 
Tanaertes at Danverspert, 95 Besten, Mass. 











Colored 
Chrome 
Sides 


Begg: & Cobb, Inc., Boston, Mass. 








est Virginia 


The high reputation of its users 
is significant of its merit. 
Pul}- Product Department 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Detroit New York Chicago 
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The Quality 

epullman Slipper 


Swan Shoe Co., Baltimore, Md. 














PARISTYLE FOOTWEAR MFG. CO., INC. 


41-45 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New York Office, Room "1116, 1328 B’way. 


HIGH GRADE TURN MULES and D’ORSAYS 


Satins, Kids, Brocades and Fancy Patterns. 


$24.00 Se doz. and Up. ws 


—___ BEST —__ 





Seft-Sole Leather 
Beudoirs and Novelty 
Kimono 


Write for Prices 








BEST-EVER SILPPER CO., inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








DR. CAMPBELL’S 
HEALTH SHOE 


Ask for New 
Catalogue 


Powell & Campbell 
122-124 Duane St., 
New York City 








Bend for illustrated 
list of 








styles carried in stork 
Gardiner Ce., Pittsfield, N. H. 








EMIL RUBLACK 
Maker ef Artistic 
Price and Sale Tickets 
Samples Mailed Free on 


140-142 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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W. S. Brophy Now Head 
of Brophy Bros. 


A recent change of organization 
in the Brophy Bros. Shoe Co. of 
Boston seems sound of judgment 
and promises for them a future as 
successful as has been the past. It 
combines for them the older values 
of business experience and wisdom 
with the younger qualities of energy 
and adaptiveness to changing condi- 
tions. 

Details of general management of 
the factory are to be in the hands 
of W. S. Brophy (son of James 
Brophy) who was recently made 
president of the company. 

Charles W. Shaw, who has been 
with the company for the past ten 
years and who was recently elected 
to the board of directors, will devote 
more of his time in the future to 
the style and sales end of the busi- 
ness. 

James Brophy will as in the past 
be in close touch with the organiza- 
tion, and O. R. Rice will continue as 
the company’s representative at 
their Boston office. 


Finders’ Convention July 
12-14 


The National Leather and Shoe 
Finders’ Association will hold its 
annual three-day convention in 
Philadelphia at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, July 12 to 14. Business 
sessions are scheduled for each 
day, but a liberal amount of enter- 
tainment will be provided by a com- 
mittee headed by Joseph Deacon, 
of Camden, general chairman. The 
entertainment will include a thea- 
ter party and a trip to Valley 
Forge, for the convention delegates 
and their wives, and visits to the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. 

The convention arrangements 
are under the direction of Mr. Dea- 
con, R. T. Chamberlain, treasurer; 
Cc. W. Summerfield of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce, and an 
old-time shoe man, secretary, H. J. 
Rife and John Conlin. 

The Philadelphia convention is 
expected to surpass in attendance 
and interest the convention held 
last year in Buffalo. 


New Shoe Stores 


G. P. Borene, Montevideo, Minn. 

National Army Goods Store, 26 
West Main Street, Belleville, Ill., 
shoe department. 

Witt & Witt, St. Johns, Mich. 

Charles E. Foster, Boonville, Mo., 
shoe department. 

L. E. Lentz, Joppa, IIl., 
partment. 


shoe de- 





BALLET SLIPPERS—IN STOCK 
of the unusual kind 


Golie’s. 6 t 
—AY 
gy me bmg «A Te. 
Ballet Manuf: 
241 No. 11th FR. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











IN STOCK 

BLACK BALLET SLIPPERS 
Ladies’ 
$1.25 pr. 
Misses’ 
$1.20 pr. 
Childs’ 
$1.15 pr. 

BLOG SHOE CO., INC. 
147 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 











shoe patterns 


ARLE SHOE PATTERN CO. 
. MASS. 





, 


CEON WEIC” 


LOUIS J. COBLENTZ, Mgr. 
Marbridge Blidg..New York 


IMPORTED BUCKCES 


From our own Paris Works 











America’s Favorite 


NU-SHINE 


Restores Color 
Preserves Leather 
Beautifies Footwear 
Makes Old Shoes Look New 
THE NU-SHINE Co. 
Mkt. St. Reidsville, N. C. 

















$ “ELAM” 
Flexible Turn Shoes 
For the Jobbing Trade Exclusively 


F. S. ELAM SHOE co. 
ROCHESTER, N. 


Boston Office, 183 bad "Street 


; 


“WILL BUILD A BIGGER 
AND MORE DEPENDABLE 
CHILDREN’S BUSINESS/ 


te for 
Dr.A Posner, my inc. 4° “EST uve Baowduvee we ek 



































Murdock Is Convalescing 


Phil S. Murdock, who travels for 
Condon Bros., Brockton, Mass., is 
convalescing. Mr. Murdock has 
been ill with pneumonia for the past 
two weeks at 85 Stone Street, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. We are indebted to 
W. M. Ensinger of New Rochelle 
for this information. Mr. Murdock 
would be glad to hear from his trade 
friends while he is on the road to 
recovery, at that address. 


American Ankles Are Slim 


Ankles of typical American women 
are slim. The ankle of Venus, the 
ideal of beauty, is thicker than is the 
typical American ankle. 

Ankles of a group of dancing girls, 
selected for their symmetry and 
grace, measure 714 to 734 inches for 
slim, 734 to 8 inches for medium, 
and 8 to 8% for full. The ankle of 
Venus measures 814 inches. 

For calves, it may interest these 
who fit hosiery, the measurements 
of the dancing girls are these: 1134 
to 12 inches for slim, 12 to 12% for 
medium and 12% to 18 for full. The 
calf of Venus measured 13% inches. 
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With the Field Editor in Southern California 


San Jose 


San Jose was the first American 
capital of the State of California, 
and it remains to this day the 
capital of the Santa Clara Valley. 
How many of you who have has- 
tened through this charming little 
city, 47 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco, have ever paused to view its 
charm? 

One must tarry a bit and see San 
Jose at close range in order to get 
an adequate idea of its importance. 
Here are stores that would do 
credit to a greater city. Here are 
merchants who stand high in the 
estimation of the shoe world. 

Bloom’s,  Clauser’s, Garcia’s, 
Hale’s Broder’s, Walkover and 
many others, are as representative 
of the trade as any you will find in 
a journey of many days. 

Shoes of the highest type in style 
and quality are carried. Strange is 
the fact that the influence of the 
great city to the north is scarcely 
felt. Although railroad, stage, elec- 
tric car and the automobile carry 
people to the metropolis in a few 
minutes, this city of San Jose holds 
its own. Many traveling salesmen, 
new to the conditions, have urged 
certain styles as being popular in 
the great city, but San Jose mer- 
chants say that the climatic condi- 
tions and popular demand is entire- 
ly different. Thus it is proved 
again that any city, or any mer- 
chant may establish an individual- 
ity all its own. 

Chester Herold told the field edi- 
tor that the Eastern flurry over col- 
ored shoes had not affected the local 
situation in the least. “If we can 
maintain our own individuality here 
within such a short distance from 
the great city, surely we are inde- 
pendent of the whims or fancies of 
a fashion writer far away on the 
Atlantic seaboard.” That is an ex- 
pression heard very frequently in 
California. Merchants out here are 
a very independent lot. They make 
their own styles and design their 
own shoes to a very marked degree. 


Salinas 


In Salinas, Cal., there is a blend- 
ing of the old and the new of the 
Golden State. This little city is on 
the main highway from San Fran- 
cisco to Los Angeles. Tourists go 
tearing through in their cars, 
trains roar along and some pause 
for a moment to take a drink at the 
big tank. .The echoes of the loco- 











motive resound through hills that 
once were the domain of the 
haughty Spanish Don and the feed- 
ing ground of his thousands and 
thousands of cattle. 

The great Salinas Valley is a gar- 
den spot. Rich as the richest and 
thickly settled with a large and 
prosperous agricultural popula- 
tion. Here one sees an ancient 
adobe dwelling falling into ruins, 
there a big modern rancho with its 
barns and stables. 

In the city proper there are new 
stores that are as modern as the 
radio and old ones that date back to 
the earliest days. One wants to 
linger to enjoy a chat with such 
fine shoe men as Daly & DuBois, 
Tisher, Barthes, “Al” and others, 
but the train calls and we must 
away. 


San Luis Obispo 


Wickenden & Wickenden, cloth- 
iers and furnishers to the men 
folk of San Luis Obispo, Cal., have 
just opened a shoe department that 
is a credit to this well-known store. 
Selz shoes will be featured at $6 
to $10. The traveling editor found 
the principals busy with opening 
and arranging stock, trimming win- 
dows and getting under way with 
the new venture. 

In the same city Renetzky’s was 
found to be active in the presen- 
tation of Easter footwear. Attrac- 
tive windows displayed metropoli- 
tan styles. San Luis Obispo dates 
far back into early California his- 
tory. The store of Renetzky has 
played a prominent part in the more 
recent development of the business 
interests of the beautiful little 
place. 

Ed O’Sullivan was doing a nice 
business and looked forward to a 
large trade on Easter goods. The 
editor afield appreciated the oppor- 
tunity of chatting a moment or two 
with this enterprising shoe mer- 
chant. 

Traveling over the State of Cal- 
ifornia is always a pleasant occu- 
pation, but there are too many de- 
lightful shoe men and women. The 
editor cannot tear himself away af- 
ter a hasty look. He must sit 
awhile and talk and listen. And al- 
ways, he hears something of inter- 
est and enlightenment. 





Use Recorder Service. There are 
many ways in which the Boot ona 
Shoe Recorder can serve you. Write 
us your prob 
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C oe AY fAE are now in our new home and all ready to 
(l a fy \W’ ship your orders with greater dispatch. Here 
wes aoe we have better facilities to take care of the 


a 7 
= ever-increasing demand for 


US  betvatiicts- Cpproved “Foot-Kare” Shoes 


. 


Our steady growth and expansion are the deserved 

OUT results of selling good shoes to good dealers at prices 

Sse that bring satisfaction to the wearer and present day 
profits to the retailer. 


Come In and Pay Us a Visit 
H.MALKIN’S SONS | 


NEW YORK'S CHILDREN’S SHOE HEADQUARTERS 
o- ! ie a — yfepeeygre 
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I50 DUANE STREET 


Only 15 Baby Steps from West Broadwa 
Y - ‘ Ly 











If you have not added Greeley bou- 
doirs to your lines of footwear take 


MADE ON RIGHT AND LEFT LASTS 
—~ = pe. EK em. Woman’s 2% to 8 $1.45 
They are made in 
and colored kid. Ship- Misses’ 1114 to 2 1.40 


ments in thirty-six pair 
cases only. Child’s 6 to 11 1.35 
WHITE KID 30c EXTRA 


IN STOCK 
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SHO Tre. = 
reet Philadelphia, Pa. 


Did You Ever Think of This? 


You probably have used equipment, shop-worn equipment, out-of-date 
models or products which you do not want but which some one else would 
be glad to get hold of at a price under the market. 

Classified Advertising in the BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER will 
move them quickly and economically. See Classified Section for Advertis- 


ing rates. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot anp SHos Recorper 
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TRAIL-MOC 


(MOCCASIN SHOES) &8 


(he Flexible 
Bend like birch boughs: 


GOOD VALUE SHOES!!! 


$2.15 and Up to Volume Trade 
(Goodyear Welts) 























A line of Work and Sport Shoes that 
volume buyers should see! 


Send for samples 


sasscemmsiiaseantsiaenennivesienanih. 


Composition or leather soles—Full Goodyear welts 
—With or without storm welts. 


Trail-Moc Shoe Co. Saco, Maine 
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A New York 


Attraction! 


3 3 
Boys Goody ear Welts and McKays is) HE Hotel Martinique register shows the same 
—In Stock names many times during the year. 

Why? 

The sensible, discriminating New York visitor ap- 
preciates the Martinique policy—“The Best With- 
out Extravagance.” 

Clean, comfortable accommodations as low as $2.50 
per day—good food—special service—all at the most 
moderate prices possible. 

It’s worth your while to inves- 
tigate. On your next visit— 
stop in—we'll be glad to wel- 
come you—and prove the com- 
fort, convenience and economy 
of the Hotel Martinique. 








No. 125, Newest Shade Light Tan Kip Bal. Ox- "4 
ford, Crepe Sole, Sheffield Brass Eyelets, Scal- a : 
loped Tip, Armstrong Cork Box, Goodyear Welt, : m Re A. E. SINGLETON 
College Last. sa Fee Resident Mcnager 
9 to 13% $2.85 Ba ae hE ciate 
1 to2 3.25 fos goon SEF fs po] sg ye 
2% to6 3.45 5% 10 days 


i 1 85 2% 30 days Hd 3 ‘ 
oie io 38 | | eee HOTEL 
Other Goodyear Welts from $2.60 to $2.85, Boys’. i Shou ry 
McKays from $2.00 to $2.25, Boys’. Goodyear | eons 2 M. A R TI NIQ U. E 
Stitched, Uskide Soles, from $2.50 to $2.60, Boys’. | Br, 
Makers of Boys’ Shoes Since 1906 3 Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 


HARRISON SHOE COMPANY me BROADWA Y—32nd to 33rd STREETS 
Lin 808, Boston, Mass. x NEW YORK CITY 
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North Shore Bootery, Evanston, Ill. ~ 


People seek up-to-date merchandise 


in stores which look up-to-date 


IDY, unshined shoes may still be good serviceable shoes —-but they 
don't look it. Nor does an old fashioned, unattractive store reflect prog- 


ress, smart merchandise, and good values. Like unshined shoes — unadorned 
stores hide their true worth. 


For fifteen years we have specialized in manufacturing the one factor of greatest 
importance in adding distinction to shoe stores—American Interlocking Shoe 
Store Chairs. For, beyond their utility, their greater service and longer life, is 
a beauty of line and finish that suggests careful store management, adds an air 
of prosperity to the store, invites more and better trade, and builds customer 


confidence. 


A Free Service to Improve Your Store 


Thousands of leading stores throughout the country are equipped with American 
Interlocking Shoe Store Chairs. And in these installations we have gathered 
many important facts regarding shoe store seating. Today our engineers and 
draftsmen offer you their experience free. With no obligation on your part 
they will gladly suggest an arrangement of chairs to enable you to serve more 
customers, with greater speed and convenience, and at the same time add 
greatly to the decorative effect. Write to our Shoe Store Service Department. 
Their counsel and assistance is yours for the asking. 


Illustrating 
No. 6035 


A beautiful decora- 
tive treatment that 
will harmonize with 
any interior. A dura- 
ble chair, with deep 
curve back, mattress 
spring seat, any cover- 
ing and finish. 











® 


These great 
features 


Greater seating capacity— 

interlock. 

Greater comfort for your 
customers, 

Greater durability— these 
chairs are guaranteed 
against breakage. 

Greater beauty because of 
attractive designs. 

Greater economy in cost. 


15 years of experience to 
serve and assist you. 








This Booklet— 


The Shoe Store Beautiful 
shows many attractive 
styles and arrangements. 
Write for a copy, today. 


American Seating Company 


1016 Lytton Building Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK: Room 601, 119 W. 40th aie PHILADELPHIA: Room 703, 1211 Chestnut St. 


BOSTON: Room 302, 69 Canal St. 
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A. World “Leather” Trip 
Completed by S. Agoos, 
Kid Tanner 


Completing a round-the-world trip 
in six months, Sol Agoos, president 
of the Standard Kid Company, re- 
turned last Monday to his desk in 
Boston convinced that travel is a 
great business educator. 

He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Agoos and his daughter, Ethel, and 
they visited Hawaii, Japan, China, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Java, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Palestine, 
Italy, France, Holland and England. 
They left England two days before 
the general strike and in his con- 
tact with merchants and business 
men of London he found that they 
apparently didn’t realize at that time 
the effects on business of a general 
walkout. 

In his trip around the world he 
found that there was an adequate 
supply of goatskins. Demand, how- 
ever, was not well balanced because 
certain grades of skins are high in 
comparison, for small area raw stock 
in finer texture skins is being called 
for the world over. These skins are 
made up into the lighter colors, and 
it was his observation that all over 
Europe the same predominance of 
colors was to be noted as now worn 
in America. Even in Holland, style 
and color now play an important 
part in feminine footwear. Color in 
these countries will keep in style 
longer than in America, because the 
fashion does not change so fre- 
quently. 

He visited many centers where 
goatskins are collected. Inasmuch as 
the individual farmer keeps only 
from two to six goats, it was very 
rare for him to see herds of over 
fifty goats. 

Of all the countries of the world 
that have shown progress, Mr. Agoos 
gives to Italy the credit of having 
staged the greatest come-back. He 
established a number of selling agen- 
cies and visited agents in all parts of 
the world. In his belief, foreign busi- 
ness is worth developing, because 
the foreign buyer knows what he 
wants, when he wants it, and the 
business is steady, staple and profit- 
able. 


Advertising Men Discuss 
“‘Summer-Weight”’ 
Shoes 


The annual meeting and bowling 
tournament of the Old Colony Ad- 
vertising Club, composed of South 
Shore advertising men, was held 
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Satins, Here, There and Everywhere 





For some reason or other satin shoes haven’t been selling as well 


lately as they did some time ago, but there are many who 


see a 


revival of public interest in satin footwear in the near offing, due 


largely to new effects in satins. 


A week or so ago the Benjamin 


Franklin Boot Shop in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
put in an entire window of satin shoes, together with some of the 
new reptile effects produced in satin. The satin in the shoes and the 
draped satins were made by William Skinner & Son, who are produc- 
ing reptile effects in satin in snake, alligator and lizard in tones of 


gray, sauterne, fallow and parchment. 


The shoes were made by the 


Ettina Shoe Company of Brooklyn, of which A. E. Nathanson is pres- 
ident. Mr. Nathanson also operates the Ben Franklin Shoe Shop, as 
well as stores in New York City 





Wednesday, May 5, at the Walk- 
Over Club in Brockton, Mass. 
Officers for the year were elected as 
follows: President, George M. 
Rand, Tolman Print; vice-president, 
Fred W. Spollett, Boor AND SHOE 
RECORDER; second vice - president, 
Shelton Houx, Edwin Clapp & Son 
Co.; secretary, Glenn M. McCrillis, 
White Star Laundry Co.; treasurer, 
William T. Card, George E. Keith 
Company. The nominating commit- 
tee comprised Herbert Gardner, 
John J. Feeley and Fred M. Regnell. 

The “summer-weight shoe” came 
in for a lot of attention, various 
speakers emphasizing its importance 
as a style proposition and, also, as 





a means of stimulating the men’s 
end of the business in retail stores. 
The “summer-weight shoe,” club 
members were told, is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in all parts of 
the country. Among the speakers 
were George B. Hendrick, sales man- 
ager of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company; Arthur Davenport, of the 
Shoe Style Digest; Louis Hayden, 
of the Shoe Retailer, and George W. 
R. Hill, of the Boor AND SHOE 
RECORDER. The committee in charge 
of the meeting consisted of Arthur 
D. Knight, C. G. Swanberg, David 
Cox, W. L. Longdon and A. B. 
Howard. 
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LA JOLLA, CAL.—S. W. Bernson, 
shoes, reported selling or sold out. 

PASADENA, CAL.—Bernet & Con- 
roy, shoes, etc., incorporated with 
authorized capital of $15,000. 

DENVER, CoLo.—Adolph Berger, 
shoes, sold out to Golden Eagle Dry 
Goods Co. 

COLCHESTER, CONN.—Schwartz 
Leather Co., leather, incorporated 
with capital of $50,000. 

WATERBURY, CONN.—Dobbs Shoe 
Store, shoes, incorporated with au- 
thorized capital of $30,000. 

DOVER, DEL.—Slaven’s Shoe Corp., 
shoe manufacturers, incorporated 
with authorized capital of $100,000. 

CHICAGO, -ILL.—Ben Hecht (3119 
Armitage Ave.), shoes, reported dis- 
continued business. 

Max Lindy (“Lindy Shoe Co.”) 
(822 Milwaukee Ave.), shoes, re- 
ported sold out. 

Ryerson & Cederoth (1938 Law- 


. rence Ave.), shoes, dissolved part- 


nership. 

Anton Skibinski (2152 N. Robey 
Street), shoes, succeeded by R. C. 
Fronk. 

TAYLORVILLE, ILL.—James Serra, 


shoes, etc., succeeded by Albert 
Smith. 
LINCOLN, ILL.—Bucke’s Shoe 


Store (515 Broadway), shoes, incor- 
porated with authorized capital of 
$12,000. 

ZEIGLER, ILL.—Kohlsdorf & Sohn, 
shoes, etc., dissolved partnership— 
succeeded by Max Kohlsdorf. 

ASHLAND, Ky.—Gunnell Shoe Co., 
wholesale shoes, liquidating. 

FoxcroFt, MEe.—Ritchie & Pack- 
ard, shoes, etc., Sanford Ritchie re- 
tires. 

MONMOUTH, ME.—Stetson Mocca- 
sin Shoe Co., shoe manufacturers, in- 
corporated with authorized capital 
of $25,000. 

Boston.—Public Shoe Mart (572 
Washington Street), shoes, etc., in- 
corporated with authorized capital of 
$25,000. 

BrRocKToNn, Mass. — Nesmith-Far- 
ren Shoe Co., shoes, incorporated 
with authorized capital of $25,000. 

Detroit, Micu.—Industrial 
Leather Merchants, leather, incor- 
porated with authorized capital of 
$6,000. 

Pontiac, MicH.—Barnett Co., 
shoes, etc., incorporated with au- 
thorized capital of $5,000. 











CHANGES IN BUSINESS 





St. Louis, Mo.—Valley Shoe Cor- 
poration, shoe manufacturers, in- 
corporated with authorized capital 
of $110,000. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEB.—Max Green- 
berger Co., shoes, etc., succeeded by 
Greenberger & Gorman. 

PIERCE, NEB.—Schleppenbach & 
Co., shoes, etc., succeeded by Schlep- 
penbach Bros. Co., Inc. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Joseph Luongo 
(359 S. Orange Ave.), shoes, suc- 
ceeded by Louis Bilancia. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Zaffuto & Cas- 
tranovo (1206 Princeton Ave.), 
shoes, reported selling or sold out. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Weller & Van- 
-derporten (Weller & Van) (215 
Myrtle Ave.), shoes, dissolved part- 
nership; succeeded by S. E. Vander- 
porten. 

New York City.—Arch-Aid Shoe 
Shop, shoe manufacturers, incorpor- 
ated with authorized capital of 
$20,000. 

Marilyn Shoe Corp., manufactur- 
ers of leather belting and shoes, re- 
cently incorporated. 

King Bee Shoe Co., shoe manufac- 
turers, recently incorporated. 

A. L. Tanny, shoes, incorporated 
with authorized capital of $10,000. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.— Vincent 
Macan (4064 E. 7ist St.), shoes, 
sold out to Wm. Robejsek. 

ViniTA, OKLA.—T. C. Montgom- 
ery, shoes, etc., recently opened 
branch store at Miami, Okla. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. — Goldie Har- 
ris (638 South Street) leather and 
findings, reported sold out. 

Philip Kriger (6042 Haverford 
Ave.), shoes, reported discontinuing 
here and taking over store at 270 E. 
Main Street, from Leon Schwartz. 

Rapip City, S. D.—Dier Bootery, 
shoes, reported selling or sold out. 

SuPeRIoR, Wis.—Westlund Erick- 
son Co., shoes, etc., succeeded by 
John Westlund. 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—lIsadore Stein 
(632 Mitchell St.), shoes and repair- 
ing, sold out to Sam A. Kaplan. 


Business Reverses 


DENVER, COLO.—Michaelson Bros., 
shoes, etc., reported offering to com- 
promise at 25 per cent. 

BONNERS FERRY, IDAHO.—Boundry 
Dry Goods Co. (J. B. Brody, Propr.), 
shoes, etc., reported assigned. 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—Charles R. Buch- 
ler (1240-42 W. 108rd St.), shoes, 
etc., reported petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Harry Gottstein (3551 Cottage 
Grove Ave.), shoes, etc., reported as- 
signed. 

Marienthal & Co. (19 S. Wells 
St.), wholesale leather, etc., reported 
petitioned into bankruptcy. 

Mark Dresser (“Dresser’s General 
Store”) (3211 W. 68rd St.), shoes, 
etc., reported petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy. 

DANVILLE, ILL.—Pearson Co. (129 
E. Main St.), shoes, etc., reported 
petitioned into bankruptcy. 

Fort WAYNE, IND.—Wedge Heel 
& Rubber Co., rubber heel manufac- 
turers, reported receiver appointed. 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—Hill Shoe Co., 
shoes, reported petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy. 

CATLETTSBURG, Ky.—C. W. Berger, 
shoes, etc., reported petitioned into 
bankruptcy. 

LYNN, Mass.—Equity Shoe Co. 
(480 Union St.), shoe manufactur- 
ers, reported petitioned into bank- 
ruptcy. 

WESTFIELD, Mass. — United Shoe 
Store, shoes, reported offering to 
compromise at 20 per cent. 

LANSING, MicH.—Arcade Bootery 
(“Shubel’s Arcade Bootery”) (218 
S. Wash. Ave.), shoes, reported re- 
ceiver appointed. 

ELY, MINN.—Berglund Bros., 
shoes, etc., reported offering to com- 
promise at 65 per cent cash. 

CHELSEA, Mass.—Hicks-Goller 
Shoe Co., shoe manufacturers, re- 
ported receiver appointed. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Samuel Dem- 
bowitz (76 Belmont Ave.), shoes, re- 
ported petitioned into bankruptcy. 
Reported receiver appointed. 

Jessie Pincus (1141 Liberty Ave. 
and 3286 Fulton Ave.), shoes, re- 
ported assigned. 

Samuel Klein (917 Broadway), 
shoes, etc., reported petitioned into 
bankruptcy. Reported receiver ap- 
pointed. 

Morris Pecker (65 Reid Ave.), 
leather and findings, reported peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy. 

New YorRK CiTy.—D. Hecht 
(Est.) (526 Brook Ave.), shoes, re- 
ported meeting of creditors was 
scheduled. 

Robert A. Goldstein (130 Riving- 
ton St.), shoes, reported meeting of 
creditors was scheduled. 

Morris Weisberger, Inc. (1366 St. 
Nicholas Ave.), shoes, reported peti- 
tioned into bankruptcy. 
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letter postage. 


Payment in advance is required, except when regular advertisers, as amounts are too small to open accounts 


Copy must be received at the Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass., on 
Monday of the week of publication in order that advertisements be published same week. 
Otherwise insertion will be put over to the following week’s issue. 


SITION OR LINE WANTED—Four cents per word for each 

insertion. Minimum amount accepted, seventy-five cents. For 

other: ‘‘Want’’ advertisements, seven cents per word for each 
insertion. Minimum amount accepted, $1.25. 
Ads under these headings will be received at the Boston office of the 
Boot and Shoe Recorder up to noon on Monday of week of pub- 
lication date. When advertisers desire answers to come in care 
of this office, twelve words must be allowed in each advertisement 
for address. When advertisers desire replies forwarded direct to 
their address, each word of the address must be counted in the 
advertisement and paid for accordingly. When display space is 
used allow 45 words to inch. Answers to ads must be sent under 



























SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 








states— 
1—Pennsylvania 
2—Ohio 
3—Indiana 
4—Illinois 


EXPERIENCED SALESMEN WANTED 


For a well known high grade manufacturer’s line of Ingrain Silk 
Hosiery, both chiffon and medium weight, for the following 


No objection to carrying another line. Write, giving experience, 
references, and territory desired. 


Address C-113, 
eare Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


5—Michigan 
6—Wisconsin 
7—Missouri 
8—Kentucky 











WANTED 


Experienced salesmen with good 
following in shoe trade to carry as 
side line one of the most attractive 
and popular lines of Children’s 
Stitchdowns in the country. Priced 
right to sell large trade. Only men 
of proven ability and best refer- 
ences need apply. Ohio and sev- 
eral states in South open. Address 
C-108, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


As we are enlarging our Sales 
Force and can offer good terri- 
tories to men who can sell Wo- 
men’s Novelty McKay shoes. Give 
past experience as to sales record, 
and States covered; also age. Only 
interested in men who can show a 
successful record. 


Address 


Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. Co. 
2511 Sullivan Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








GENUINE CALF 
SKIN SHOES 


$3.50 less 5% discount. 
In Other Words—$3.32 44—Net. 


Stock carried on the floor for at once 
delivery. Cut from Fred Rueping’s and 
Carl E. Schmidt’s Plump, F Grain, 
Genuine Calf Skin, (not Veals, nor Side 
Leather), but Genuine Calf Skin, with 
9 and 10 iron Bend Soles, cut from the 
hide where the wearing fibre is the tough- 
est, tanned by American Oak, Armour 
and Mooney. Full Grain, Genuine Calf 
Skin Quarter and —— Lining. Our 
record for 1925 was pair of worn 
shves returned and only 5 pairs with soles 
worn through. All snappy, young men’s 
combination lasts and patterns. Slow 
sellers are not permitted to remain in 
the line. Straight 6 per cent commission 
to salesmen with established trade. Apply 
if you have the ability to become a big 
og salesman. A few unfilled territo- 
ries. 


COBLE SHOE COMPANY 
Humboldt, Tennessee 








WANTED 


Salesmen with established trade in 
non-conflicting lines to carry our line of 
Women’s Turn Novelties on commission 
to the retail volume buyers. 


Cc. M. COLLINS 
South Danville, N. H. 








SALESMAN 

With established trade in Central 
Pennsylvania, Shenandoah and 
Cumberland Valleys. Our large 
medium grade line comprises in- 
fants’ to men’s shoes, and a full 
line of Firestone-Apsley Rubber 
and Canvas foot-wear in stock. A 
producer, with good production 
records; no other need apply. 


A. Schwartz & Sons 


20 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











XPERIENCED Salesman to carry short, 

snappy line of Women’s Medium Grade 
Novelties, $5 and $6 sellers, for the Metro- 
politan district of Pittsburgh and immediate 
surroundings. Straight 5 per cent commission. 
Give references in first letter. Address Box 
C-119, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 616 
Perry Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. . 





KANSAS 
NORTH AND SOUTH DAKOTA 
NORTHERN OHIO 
Men who have an established trade 
to carry a high grade line of children’s 


shoes at popular prices in these terri- 

tories. No objection to non-conflicting 

side-line. 

HELMHOLZ SHOE MFG. CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


SALESMAN Wanted for Michigan. Side line 
of well established Nailed Work Shoes. 
Commission 8 per cent. Also other States 
open. Write at once for particulars. Address 
C-123, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South 
St., Boston, Mass. 





ALESMAN WANTED—To sell the retail 

trade, fine and medium grade Infants, Chil- 
dren’s and Misses’ Turns, and Goodyear Welts, 
on commission basis. Reference required on 
a. Rohrer & Company, Orwigsburg, 
a. 





S ALESMEN WANTED—To sell the A. B. C. 
line of infants and children’s fine turn and 
Genuine Goodyear welt shoes in west, middle 
west and southwest territory on a commission 
basis. Ketner, Krater & Co., Orwigsburg, Pa. 











PPORTUNITY for 3 live wire salesmen, 

who are progressive and can show immediate 
results in the following respective territories: 
(1) New England states excepting Greater 
New York and Boston. (2) Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and West Virginia excepting Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Cleveland. (3) Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan including Chicago and 
Detroit with our new line of Women’s “Taylor- 
craft” Patented Turn Process, distinct patterns, 
Philadelphia made, ‘to retail at $10.00 to $12.00 
showing a good profit for the merchant. State 
age, experience, present and past connections, 
amount of sales for 1925, also giving home 
address. Apply te Taylorcraft, 811 North 19th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NORTH CAROLINA, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico. Side line Children’s 
Turns and Stitch-downs. 100 styles in stock. 
Trade established in Arizona and New Mexico. 
7 per cent straight commission only. Want 
man with established trade. Others need not 
apply. J. S. Zulick & Co., Orwigsburg, Pa. 





SALESMEN to carry a side line of fancy 
_ Satin boudoir slippers. Stock proposition. 
Big money for right men. Write full partic- 
ulars in first letter. Address C-99, care Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 239 W. 39th St., New 
York City. 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





FOR RENT 








FOR RENT 





WANTED—Wide awake salesmen with estab- 
lished trade to sell our line of Boys’, 
Girls’, Women’s and Children’s popular-priced 
McKays and Flexible Welts in North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Iowa, Miss- 
ouri, Southern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and Washington. 
A manufacturer’s in-stock proposition that goes 
big here in the East. Liberal commission. 
Non-conflicting side-line or whole time. Give 
full information as to qualifications and ex- 
perience in your first letter. Lines now ready. 
. Smith Shoe Company, No. 111 Beach 
St., Boston, Mass. 





WANTED—Several live wire salesmen with 
established trade to represent us in several 
very desirable Micwest and Southern_ states. 
Line consists of very snappy women’s Novelty 
McKays, priced at $3.50 to $4.85. References 
must accompany application otherwise will not 
xe considered. Shu-Stiles, Inc., 1330 Wash- 
ington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED-—Salesmen with established trade 
to sell snappy line of women’s Novelty 
McKays at $2.85. A few desirable territories 
still open in Southwestern and Northwestern 
States. Applications will not receive considera- 
tion unless accompanied by references. Specialty 
Shoe Company, 1328 Washington Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 





GALESMEN for Eastern and Northern New 
York. Travel by auto. Stitchdowns, 
McKays Leggings. State territory you are 
covering. Address C-112, care Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Rubber Heels, 100,000 pairs 
men’s, ladies and boys’, all sizes. Best 
offer takes them. Quick action. Silverman’s, 
128 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 








LINE WANTED 








tails address 


You Can Rent This 


Office and Sales Room in the 
Heart of New York’s Shoe District 


An unusual opportunity to sell and display one entire line or 
two non-competing lines in a light, convenient location. For de- 


C-116, Care Boot and Shoe Recorder 


239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











To Sub-Let 


Part of Specialty Store for women’s 
apparel located on Main Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass., in busiest part of retail 
business section near all large department 
stores. Will sub-let for ladies’, misses’ 
and children’s shoes and ladies’ hosiery. 
A large business of medium-priced shoes 
can be done. Reasonable terms to re- 
liable party. Only live merchant need 
apply. For information address C-124, 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
207 South St., Boston, Mass. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 








CASH PAID 


for entire shoe stocks or surplus stocks 
of shoes or other me . 
quantity. Prompt attention given. 


KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., Inc. 


622-624 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Spring 1443 

















POSITION WANTED 





OSITION WANTED—A young man with 

six years’ experience in city retail shoe 
stores desires a position offering opportunity. 
First class references. Address (-121, care 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., 
Boston, Mass. 





Sell Us Your Left Over 


New York Export Purcnasinc Corp. 
596 Broadway, N. Y. City 


‘Or Entire Stock for Cash 











We Want General Lines 


of medium price shoes for 
Southern States with Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. We have 
office and sample room at ad- 
dress below from which our 
salesmen travel. Strictly com- 
mission, 


Richmond Shoe Distribu- 
ting Co. 
433 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 

















MARRIED man, 30 years of age—twelve years 
in the shoe business, now employed as 
buyer and manager of a retail store who wishes 
to connect with good live house men’s or 
women’s line to travel Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia. Has automobile. Lives 
on territory. ‘Contract expires May 15th. Best 
of references as to ability and character. Ad- 
dress C-117, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 
South St., Boston, Mass. 





SALESMAN desires connection with house 
making popular-priced line women’s McKays 
w turns for representation in New York, New 
ersey, and Pennsylvania. Highest credentials. 
Address C-122, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 
239 W. 39th St., 9th floor, New York, N. Y. 





S ALESMAN—Fifteen years’ experience in 
retail shoe business and one year in Wash- 
ington, 0 Idaho, and Montana territory 
with Leather s line, wishes Brooklyn turn 
or lizht welt line for this territory. Best_ of 
references furnished. Address No. 509 Cam- 
bridge Apts., Seattle, Wash. 


SALESMAN and Factory Superintendent now 
“ open for position. Has had wide experience 
in both positions, is well acquainted and stands 
high with wholesale trade. Address C-120, 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 189 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, Il. 





SHOE BUYER desires to make connection 
with reliable concern. 10 years’ experience 

in shoe business. Best references or will 

consider road position. Address C-118, care 

a and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, 
ass. 








FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—A profitable shoe business estab- 
lished fourteen years in Toledo, Ohio. Stock 
about twenty thousand. Will sell at a sacri- 
fice. Address C-88, care Boot and Shoe 
Recorder, 207 South St., Boston, Mass. 


HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for entire shoe stocks. We also buy 


surplus or slow sellers. tities 
no object. Retail or whol e. Short 
term leases en your 
Wire or 


MAX UBERG 
436 Grand Street, New York City 
We also purchase clothing, hats, fur- 
nishing goods, etc. Dry Dock 0353 











CASH PAID 


for shoe stores or surplus stocks of 

shoes or for other merchandise. Leases 

taken over. We will send a repre- 

sentative to investigate and make 

offer upon request. 

Kalter Cerf. Mercantile Co., Ine. 
591 Broadway, New York City 
Phone Spring 5160-5161-5162 














FOR SALE—Retail Shoe Store established 20 
years. Best location on Northwest side at 
Crawford and North Avenue. Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s shoes popular-priced. Clean 
stock. Reason for sale—other interest. Ad- 
dress H. W. Rapp, 4052 North Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





gg Aer CARDS 
Trames 5S jee 8, 


RECORDER SHOW CARD SERVIC! 


I8O W. Uadison St.-Chicago 





MISCELLANEOUS 














BUCKLES. NOVELTY MATERIALS 
«am BROCADES 


For the most 
Exclusive 
Custom 







GOLD and SILVER KID SHOES 
renewed by AIGLON SHOE OREAM 


50c. a 3 
8. APRILE—IMPORTER 
G1 West 50th St. ~ New York 
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H-W shoe store 
seats add to ap- 
pearance — save 
floor space. 





Milbradt 
Ladders 


made for 40 years 
by the original in- 
ventors. 

Made in all styles 
to suit any shelving 
condition. 

Get our prices before 
placing your order 


Milbradt 
Manufacturing Co. 
2416 No. 10th Street 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








—SNAKES-— 


Genuine and Imitation 
ALLIGATORS 


Exquisite Pastel Colors with 
Gold or Silver Veins 


LEATHER DE LUXE CO. 
47 West 34th St., New York 


“Largest Importers 
Nowelty Leathers” 




















FIXTURES 
Made by 


Segall & Sons 

933 Arch St. 
- PHILADELPHIA 

Are Business Getters 
Send for Catalog and Prices 











Metal Shoe Fitting Stools 
and Floor 
Mirros 


Ne. 141 


me THE CHICAGO 
sa'rice WIRE CHAIR CO. 


621 N. La Selle Street, Chicage, fl. 
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[New and Used Chairs 


Save floor space 
and make your 
store more attrac- 
tive. 

Jooforforforforfonforfonforfonfor]> 
Finished in any 
color and recov- 
ered to match fix- 
tures or furniture. 


eieleifeleinieiat 


Stock always on 
hand. Shipped 
anywhere. 
Prices: From 
$2.00 each up. 





Crown Motion Picture Supplies 
Now located at 729 7th Ave. 
3rd Floor, Room 310 
New York City - - - - - - N.Y. 











Salesmanship Is Not 
Enough 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58] 


man in charge to save the business, 
but in vain. A disastrous failure 
was the inevitable ending of a fine 
undertaking. The disillusioned fel- 
low went back to selling shoes for 
someone else. His money and the 
money of his friends and backers 
was lost beyond recall. 

This story is repeated every day, 
almost. 

Retail salesmen persuade them- 
selves that they are fitted te conduct 
a business. They sell that idea to 
others. They make the plunge with- 
out any real equipment for the en- 
deavor. 

Too often an utterly inexperienced 
man will start a shoe business. He 
hears fine tales of the successes of 
big shoe stores. He believes that the 
only thing necessary to success is a 
big, fine store with lots of shoes to 
sell. He may invest his inheritance 
from a parent or relative. Some- 
times he organizes a company and 
enlists the capital of others, as ig- 
norant as himself. The results are 
usually quick and sure. Failure and 
loss, 

But how is a young man to gain 
experience, you ask. Every man 
must begin somewhere and some 
time. If he cannot get his experi- 
ence in actual practice, how is he to 


Your t will app 





circular and price of quantities. 


37 East 28th Street, 





SWAT THE FLIES 


jate this household NECESSITY. There is always 
the stray fly to swat. Printing on both sides of handle. Send for descriptive 


“Gain a Lap on Your Competitor” 
PRETTY SOUVENIR ADVERTISING COMPANY 





New York City, N. Y. 











A Neighborhood Store 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54] 


which he circulated in his territory 
eight times a year. It has brought 
him many customers. In the spring 
of 1925 he was persuaded to give 
up this publication with the Easter 
number and, beginning in May, con- 
fine his advertising to a community 
newspaper circulating some _ six 
thousand copies daily. Results 
proved disappointing. So _ this 
spring he is cutting down his news- 
paper advertisements, which were 
three columns wide and nine inches 
deep, and costing $27 each at the 
rate of $1 per inch, to a small single 
column space, and is going back to 
publishing his own store paper 
again, the first number to be dis- 
tributed in March to reach Easter 
buyers. For customers indicated 
that they were interested in it and 
had missed it. The “Shoe News” 
is distributed, not in the immediate 
vicinity of the store, but at quite a 
distance, as far as the Genesee River 
on the south, and more than two 
miles to the north and west. For 
people come a long way in their 
automobiles when interested in 
Schmanke footwear and Schmanke 
values. 


In mailing advertising mat- 
ter, it is addressed to names 
selected from the list of men 
and women who register for 
voting. This list is accurate 
and down to date. The use of 
such a list saves the trouble, 
labor and expense of compiling 
a list in the store and keeping 
it down to date. 


The Schmanke Boot Shop con- 


ducts a large repair business in a 
separate building at the rear of the 
store. 

John Schmanke makes a strong 
appeal for the business of people 
who are in the habit of having 
charge accounts and who much pre- 
fer to buy shoes that way. He does 
not maintain elaborate credit 
records but uses just the ordinary 
care in opening charge accounts that 
could be given in any store. The 
result has been a smaller loss from 
poor accounts than the store would 
have suffered from depreciation if 
the goods had been carried in stock 
while sales were confined entirely to 
cash customers. It might be worth 
while for many a shoe merchant to 
look into this question and perhaps 
revise his attitude toward the whole 
matter of charge business in his 
own store. 

Customers in the Schmanke store, 
while being served, frequently have 
the pleasure of listening to the great 
organ or the orchestra in the East- 
man Theater or to concerts of the 
Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester. For a fine 
radio equipment, with one of the 
best loud speakers, is installed in 
the store. Customers often speak 
of the pleasure this equipment gives 
them, when it is tuned in on Station 
WHAM at the Eastman School or 
on some other local or distant sta- 
tion. It is a distinct addition to 
equipment or furnishing and con- 
tributes definitely to the atmosphere 
and influence of a store which is 
distinctly a neighborhood institu- 
tion. 


Re ee 





enter business successfully? There 
are no trade schools that teach the 
art of shoe merchandising, you say. 
There are no text books that teach 
the way. How is a young man to 
know the methods that will insure 
against failure? In the next article 


_we will try to suggest a way. 





Keep Busy 

Shopkeeper (to new boy): “Don’t 
hang about wasting time, now you’ve 
finished sweeping the shop. You can 
be catching flies an’ shoving them 
into our new patent fly trap, so that 
it will be ready to put in the win- 
dow.—Punch. 
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WESCOTT SOL 








Enhance the Beauty 
of the Shoe 


Pp lovers favor the WescotTT So_e be- 
cause it is light, flexible, slipproof, waterproof, 
and durable. Note in the above illustration 
how this trim sole adds to the smartness of the 
sport shoe. 


Manufacturers of long experience in the making 
of beautiful and practical footwear have adopted 
Wescott Sotes, and are now featuring them 
on their leading lines of sport shoes. 


Retailers throughout the country have recog- 
nized the value of this sole to the extent 
that they are playing it up in their newspaper 
advertising and window displays. 


One of a series of advertisements now appearing (B/C 
in Vanity Fair, Spur, Town & Country, Theatre, 


American Golfer, Golf Illustrated, and Life. 





United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
Selling Agents 


205 Lincotn Street, Boston, MassacHusetTs 
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soo, MontH! 


FOR BETTER WINDOW CARDS 









A Mighty Small Investment 
Paying BIG Dividends 


You can get more dollar for dollar value out of Recorder Show Cards in 
your windows than any other display feature, for they are silent salesmen— 
always talking the value of your shoes and your service. 


On the job as long as the light lasts in your windows. Never tired and never 
old. Fresh and new-each month with colored price tickets to match. Mailed 
so that you can use them when you change your windows—they keep your 
windows right-up-to-the-minute all the time. 


WHAT THE SERVICE IS 
$300 PER MONTH 













Buys a 
Monthly Window Show Card Service 
Beautiful Hand D ed Blank 
Art Mat Card ae 50 rx feo 
Frames Month Tickets 
ye the 
RECORDER MONTHLY MERCHANDISING BULLETIN 
$30.00 Per Year if Paid in Advance SEND ME IN TODAY 











$4.00 PER MONTH COUPON 


Room 607, 189 West Madison 8t., 














8 Beautiful 16 ce Hand ee 50 Price Blank Chicago, in. 
Art Mat 
Please enter our order for the RECORDER 
eeees Monthly vane SHOW CARD SERVICE for ene year 
AND THE from this date. We agree to pay you 
RECORDER MONTHLY MERCHANDISING BULLETIN $3.00 per month for this service. 





We carry Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 
Shoes and Hosiery. 
(Cross out lines not carried). 


ORDER NOW! We pase the (Grey) (Bronze) Mat 


board frames 


The Recorder Show Card Service | Si'«t:i't &. Sa" 


Room 607, 189 W. Madison St. 
CHICAGO PERM TU «+00 eee ene ennesveserorseeene- 


Just Mail the Coupon ae > WITT ITT TTT 


When writing to advertisers please mention Boot ann SHoe Recorper 





$45.60 if Paid in Advance 


























